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INTRODUCTION TO FIRST ISSUE. 



The following pages were first written for a dear relative, 
so as to enable her to comprehend, with [some degree of 
ease, the tangled succession of events that befel the writer 
during the great rebellion that took place in India in the 
years 1857 and 1858. 

These reminiscences of that eventful period are now 
published for circulation amongst friends. 

Admitting that the copious use of the first personal 
pronoun in these pages is a bar to their appearance before 
the general reader, the author, nevertheless, trusts that the 
form of circulation now adopted may tend to soften in a 
degree the critical charge of egotism to which he subjects 
himself by placing this narrative even only before " the 
friendly few." 

April, 1868. 




Cornell University 
Library 



The original of tliis book is in 
tine Cornell University Library. 

There are no known copyright restrictions in 
the United States on the use of the text. 



http://www.archive.org/details/cu31924023968294 



INTRODUCTION TO SECOND ISSUE. 



The first publication of the accompanying narrative 
■was of so limited an extent, that the author has been called 
upon by a few friends, in justice to the subject, to reprint 
it, and in a more extended form. 

He now does so, with a certain amount of pleasure, 
though alloyed with considerable sorrow ; — for time, ever 
on the wing, flies on and on, and leaves but little beyond 
regret in retracing the days of early youth. 

In an army that consisted, in Bengal in 1857, of 85 
regular regiments, but of which only three remained faithful 
{53 having mutined, and 29 being disarmed),* incidents of 
atrocity occurred sufficient to fill volumes of high and 
painful interest, surpassing in intensity those that accom- 
panied the Destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans ; but 
he leaves the recital of the majority of their sickening 
details to other pens to dilate upon, confining himself 
simply to those matters regarding which he was personally 
cognisant. 

To those who care to peruse a twice-told tale, he plies 
his task again, but that task accomplished, his occupation's 
gone ; and he shall once more bid a long farewell to all the 
pride, and pomp, and circumstance of murderous war. 
* See Note 11, Appendix. 

December, 1889. 



REMINISCENCES 

OF THE 

INDIAN REBELLION 

Of 1857-1858. 



CHAPTER I. 

" For Rebellion is as the sin of Witchcraft." 

During the early part of the year 1857 the minds of the 
people of India were in every town of the northern portion 
of the continent greatly excited, as well as distracted by 
treasonable reports and statements propagated by the evil 
disposed to the detriment of the ruling Power.* 

The immediate cause of the hostility displayed to the 
State, no doubt arose in consequence of the annexation of 
the province of Oude to the imperial sway ; which act of 
the Governor-General, exciting the fears of the ruling 
factions of other semi- independent principalities, caused 
disapprobation both loud and deep to be elicited, the 
rebound echoes of which assumed in our own provinces 
multiplied and manifold shapes. 

* Note I, Appendix 



A complaint that the time-honoured deference to caste 
had not onlybeen weakened, but had been rudely violated, 
became general on the armament of our troops with the 
Minie rifle, the cartridges of which were declared to be 
prepared with grease derived from holy as well as unclean 
animals. A plausible pretext was on such assumption 
readily seized by the religiously and politically disaffected 
of the community, and the charge of unfaithfulness against 
their foreign rulers became an established grievance, 
intensified at times, when any untoward incident of the 
day might lend colour to the original complaint. Building 
on a sure principle in human nature (eminently an Indian 
one), designing conspirators further seduced the native 
soldiery from their allegiance by presenting to them the 
alluring bait of treasuries to be easily plundered after the 
massacre of their European ofificers had been accomplished 
and the reign of misrule attained. 

Nearly denuded as the country had for a long time 
been of English born troops, and forced as our Governors 
were by repeated appeals made by the Home authorities 
for a decrease in this item of expense, misfortune again 
presented itself by our local rulers acquiescing in the fatal 
policy advocated at Home, and so committing the egregious 
blunder of sanctioning further reductions in already 
attenuated battalions. The result as predicted by military 
experts followed — and that result was " Disaster." 

The Government had never been without advisers 
opposing these suicidal retrenchments, but vain-glorious 
in their administrative pride, they treated with contumely 
the counsels of the truly competent in such matters ; and 



■so, Rehoboam-like, they failed to avert the rending of the 
liingdom. 

To those acquainted with the Hindoo and Mahomedan 
•character, it is an accepted fact that a certain amount of 
"awe" must be instilled into the minds of the ruled, if 
•success in good government is to attend the efforts of the 
ruler. Conjoined with this " awe," strict and impartial 
justice must of necessity be meted to all alike. This 
axiom obtains in every phase of life ; from school boy 
days to those that usher us to the great unseen. Simple 
justice may doubtless go far towards contributing respect 
for law, but to acquire control over the masses it must be 
allied with the power of might, wherewith to assert its 
•dignity over the refractory. That power, it is needless to 
say, was lost when the Sepoy found himself (in the absence 
•of British bayonets) the pampered master of the situation, 
and in a position to dictate his own terms to the vacillating 
minds and feeble hands directing the administration of 
the country. Another potent reason of our failure in India 
in 1857 was the deficiency in stern moral courage of many 
•of the local officials in power. The dread of responsibility, 
engendered by previous over-centralization, seemed at this 
time to be the incubus that weighed down the action of 
not a few of our otherwise distinguished administrators. 
Treason, therefore, in whatever shape it appeared, was 
coquetted and dallied with, instead of being at the outset 
met by Cromwellian iron hand. The nettle having been 
too tenderly seized, returned its sting, and the grasp of 
the man of mettle was in too many instances not forth- 
coming. 
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Under such a treatment sedition expanded. Springing" 
from silver thread, it become tlie after mighty torrent that 
well nigh promised to sweep away from the shores of the 
country every vestige of the dominant Saxon race. 

These animadversions do not originate from deduc- 
tions and reasoning after the accomplishment of facts ; for^ 
over and again, many writers of Indian History (such as 
Malcolm and Napier) had already sounded on unheeding 
ears, and long before the surge of actual rebellion was 
actually felt, but to no purpose, their shrill notes of warn- 
ing and alarm, devised by patriotism and the love of race. 



CHAPTER II. 

" Why, here's a Villain 
Able to corrupt a thousand by example." 

In 1856, having been appointed to the magisterial charge of 
the towns of Fyzabad and Oude, it fell to my lot, in company 
with some others, to have in conspicuous manner, primarily 
to endeavour in 1857 to arrest the flood of rebellion that 
had there set in ; and latterly, when such efforts proved 
unavailing, to ride through, as best we could, the torrent 
of disaffection that like a tornado swept o'er the land. The 
first revolutionary outbreak at Meerut did not take place 
till May, 1857, but for several months perviously fanatics 
of varied tj-pes were employed, on all sides, preaching and 
giving course to sedition, wherever people could be 
congregated to listen to them. One of these men, by the 
name of " Ahmedoolah Shah, " a Madomedan fakir 
(orginally the Bazar functionary of a British Regiment),, 
high in the odour of sanctity and with a following of 
eleven men, bathed also in oils that breathed not of 
Heaven, made an entry into Fyzabad, so early as the 
month of March in 1857. On reaching their destination 
the members of this party failed to deposit their arms at 
the Police Stations as required by law. In addition to- 
this dereliction of duty, he was reported to be in the habit 
of haranguing the citizens, and in his discourses dissemi- 
nating broadcast the seeds of sedition ; necessity therefore 
required that this firebrand should at once be quenched.. 



An early opportunity soon presented itself for so doing : 
Ahmedoolah Shah, in his frenzied behaviour, ere long 
overstepped the bounds of discretion. 

One evening, hearing that he had repeated the oflfence 
of assembling large numbers of the people in the market 
place, I determined to wipe out this foul blot. Proceeding 
to the spot indicated, I required him to comply with the 
regulations respecting his arms, which he had previously 
evaded. He distinctly refused to surrender these to any- 
one, stating that he was holy, and could not deposit his 
sword into the polluted hands of the police. Approaching 
nearer to him, for the purpose of expostulation, I was met 
by him and his retainers ranging themselves in open 
defiance, and with partly drawn swords intimating plainly 
their determination to defend themselves from further 
molestation. 

Though unarmed, I felt that this act necessitated 
stringent action, so calling in a small body of the police, I 
had the disturbers of the peace placed within a cordon of 
.surveillance, until a sufficient number of the force could 
be obtained wherewith to cope with the rebels. Owing to 
the position taken up by the fanatics, in retiring to a 
corner of the public caravansari, the duties of the police in 
barring exit were not of difficult performance. Returning 
at dusk to my house, I was much concerned at noticing 
that vast crowds of the populace had congregated in the 
chief places of the city and could not be prevailed upon to 
•disperse ; therefore, anticipating a general disturbance and 
an attempt at a rescue of the prisoners ; as a precautionary 
measure I was under the necessity of sending to the 
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Military authorities for a force of regular troops. Before 
long two companies of Infantry, with their European officers, 
came to the scene of action. On a consultation of officers, 
civil and military, taking place, it was decided that Ahme- 
doolah Shah and his co-offenders against order were to 
have until the morning permitted to them to give up their 
arms, but if, after a stated hour named, they failed to 
acquiesce to these terms, then the last argument of kings 
should be employed. So far, so good. At this juncture, I 
was superseded by the arrival of a superior officer on the 
scene, he — having heard of the probability of an emeute 
taking place — -had hurried into town from his camp station 
in the district. 

The further responsibility, and manner of after pro- 
cedure, in this contretemps did not therefore rest with me. 
With the view of sparing bloodshed, it was deemed advis- 
able that but one section of the soldiery should be employed 
in disarming the rebels, and the men composing it were 
therefore required not to use more coercion than that 
dependant on the butt ends of their muskets. This was 
all in keeping with the temerity of the age ; but on such 
unequal terms it may readily be imagined that the few 
Sepoys to be employed, coveted not the fight. They failed 
to make good their advance ; and the fanatic leader and- 
his band set upon them, sword in hand, right earnestly. 

The English officer in command (a young man of 
great promise, and who was a few months afterwards 
brutally murdered whilst drinking at a well) saw the mis- 
take that had been committed, rushed ahead of his men 
to encourage them, but was immediately felled to the 



ground, and sabred in several places. Seeing the poor 
fellow in this predicament, I had recourse to ray revolver, 
and shot down three of his assailants. 

In a short space of time the other mauvais sujets were 
■duly accounted for in one way or another. Their leader 
at the commencement of the melee was wounded by a 
bullet in the shoulder, and for the nonce, sobered by blood- 
letting, retired sullenly into an inner apartment of the 
caravansari. On being called upon to quit this chamber 
he did not vouchsafe a reply. We therefore had recourse 
to a corporal's party wherewith to dislodge him. The men 
drew up before the door, and were ordered to fire into the 
place, in the event of the fanatic failing to respond to the 
last summons of surrender about to be made to him. At 
last realizing his desperate plight, and deeming discretion 
to be now the better part of valour, he threw his sword 
outside the door, and following it, delivered himself up a 
prisoner to offended justice. Amongst his effects were 
discovered a great number of proclamations, treasonably 
calling upon the faithful of his creed to wage an exter- 
minating war upon the infidels of England. He was tried 
for sedition, but not till after the coquetry of the law had 
nearly achieved his liberation was common sense employed 
to make manifest that his crime was sufficiently exhibited to 
warrant a sentence of transportation across seas being passed 
upon him. Pending the furtherance of this sentence, he was 
temporarily incarcerated in the jail under my charge ; but 
on the subsequent military outbreak at Fyzabad taking 
place he was set free by the Sepoys, and placed as ruler 
of the province, on a throne of state extemporised for the 
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occasion. His after history was very curious. Puffed up 
with the idea that he bore a charmed life he became one 
of the boldest and most blood-thirsty leaders of organized 
revolt against the English Power. He led many a charge 
against the intrenched posit-ion of the Lucknow Garrison, 
and became an adept in deceiving his followers into the 
belief that he could stay with his hands the bullets of the 
the hated British. After having for a long period shared 
the authority that ruled over the counsels of the Oude 
rebels, he, about the termination of the war, impudently 
presented himself before a small fort (occupied by some 
well-wishers of our government), insolently demanded its 
immediate surrender, but going too near to the line of fire 
of its defenders, was picked off by one of the riflemen 
manning the walls, and, much to the comfort of all loyal 
people, shot dead on the spot. His followers, on witness- 
ing his fate, dispersed in the most expeditious manner out 
of the place ; and deserting the dead body of their Chief, 
his head was cut off by the victors from the trunk of the 
bod}', and sent in to the magistrate of Shahjehanpore, who 
received authority to pay the reward for it, which amounted 
to the sum of ^5,000. This head, if I am not misinformed, 
adorned at one time, and possibly does so still, one of 
the anatomical museums of London. So much for Fame ! 
Here we have its materiahstic remains abiding on earth 
to attract the wonder of generations of Cockney gobemouches 
to come ; whilst the dust of many of the truly immortal 
lies bleaching in the sun, or too often untreasured, moulders 
away, reserved for basest purposes ! 



CHAPTER III. 

"Ingratitude is the Aaron's rod which swallows up, and "comprises- 
in itself, all the lesser vices." 

But, to take up the thread of the narrative, it is necessary 
that we should return again to Fyzabad and to the events 
-which occurred there subsequently to the seizure of Ahme- 
doolah Shah, related in the foregoing chapter. 

The months of April and May of 1857 in our neighbour- 
hood were not marked by incidents of great moment ; though 
we were being continually apprised of disasters taking place 
at other stations of the great continent ; nevertheless an 
unsettled feeling of doubt, perplexity, and uneasiness 
prevailed in the public mind, and obtained a hold on the 
general expectation of the native community. They looked 
foward, partly in fear, and partly with desire, to the ful- 
filment of some impending calamity predicted by their 
astrologers, as likely soon to befal the British rule. 

As an instance of how undefined fear may overcome the 
reasoning powers of a body of men, it may be worth 
noticing here that about this time, one day when routine 
work was progressing in the Deputy Commissioner's Court, 
in the manner it usually did, all on a sudden the clerks 
and writers employed in the office (numbering about 
seventy), without any assignable cause, simultaneously shut 
up their books and writing materials lying before them, and 
hastened to escape from an unknown, though dreaded, evil. 
No collusion or design could in any way be traced for such 
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an act on the part of any of them, but it proved to be one 
of the straws preceding the storm, which was ere long to 
burst on our devoted heads. 

News at this time reached us that a regiment in the 
adjoining station of Azimghur had revolted, and was 
leisurely marching upon Fyzabad. It was reported to have 
slaughtered some of the officers belonging to it, and to have 
the heads of these poor unfortunates suspended on poles at 
the head of the column of march. 

For several days in May and early June, the accounts 
forwarded of the proximity and intentions of revolted 
regiments kept us continually on the qui-vive. Judging 
from my own feelings during this period of uncertainty, it 
is not rash to say that the condition of mental trial, to 
which the married officers especially ; and their families 
were subjected to, is beyond the scope of the pen of the 
ready writer to record. The reflections of the concerned 
in this matter must have been somewhat akin to those of 
the Moors just previous to their final expulsion from Spain, 
each heart knew its grief, though policy dictated silence, 
and, with but a remote expectation of assistance from 
England, it may be forgiven if many at last succumbed to 
the thought that our glory had really departed. 

Ordinary danger appears to many merely a question 
of personal risk — more or less — to be incurred, but ally it 
with crushing considerations for the safety and may be the 
dishonour of dear unprotected ones, and it becomes 
intensely appalling in its nature and dimensions, and a 
thing to be dreaded by the bravest and the most coura- 
geous. 
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For about twenty days previous to the revolt at 
Fyzabad I regularly slept with loaded guns and pistols 
around my bed, and had my room guarded on the outside 
by men selected from those deemed likely to prove faithful. 
They, however, all proved to be traitors at heart, as after 
occurrences testified. 

My residence was fortified, and suppHes for an anticipated 
siege of several months' duration were Jaid in ; but alas ! all 
these precautions were to no purpose, for the tainted 
leaven of treachery had already crept into the garrison. 
On the first appearance of imminent danger, the supplies 
were declared polluted, and designed for the taking away 
of caste ; my private goods and chattels were stolen piece- 
meal from under my very eyes; commands and orders issued, 
were insolently conveyed to those for whom they were in- 
tended ; and the numbered majesty of my brave men-at-arms 
dwindled down daily from scores to tens, and latterly from 
tens to units. At this time, in the exercise of magisterial 
authority, I caused all letters of a suspicious character that 
passed through the Post Office to be detained ; employed 
several spies for the purpose of bringing in intelligence 
from the counsels of the conspirators plotting our des- 
truction ; and to leave no chance unturned, bribed by 
gifts the good will of the chief priests in power. These 
men, in their gratitude for favors received, and possibly " to 
be received " (without my connivance), promulgated from 
the great oracle of the Hindoo temple, called Hunnoman 
Ghuree, favourable prognostications of the future success 
of the British arms ! One of the most disagreeable duties 
that fell to my lot to perform at this time, was that of 
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■carrying out the arrest of the most influential nobleman in 
our neighbourhood, by name the Rajah Maun Sing. His 
•detention was deemed by Sir Henry Lawrence, our Chief 
Commissioner, to be a matter of importance, and so he was 
made a prisoner in my house, and remained in custody 
there for several days. 

Thus time passed on in trying manner, until the 
mutinous Azimghur regiment (the 17th Native Infantry) 
drew close to our station. As it halted or advanced on its 
line of march, the state of the public mind rose or fell with 
barometrical precision. The soldiers at Fyzabad informed 
their officers, at last, that they could not fight the 17th 
Native Infantry, unless that regiment took the initia- 
tive step of attacking them ! But this was tantamount to 
undisguised mutiny ; and any hope that might have 
remained respecting their fidelity was at once dissipated, 
on our being informed that seditious midnight meetings 
were continually being held in their lines. 

Seeing a sad fate impending over our families, in the 
event of their remaining in the station amongst such 
numbers of disaffected soldiers, a few officials obtained 
permission at the eleventh hour to release the Rajah Maun 
Sing ; and this chiefs good offices were then solicited for the 
protection of our wives and children. Sic transit gloria 
■mundi — the gaolers became the suppliants of the prisoner ! 
The Rajah, at liberty, accepted the trust placed in him, 
but, as he swore on his Brahminical thread to defend our 
families to the utmost of his power, it was observed that he 
significantly refrained from alluding to the male members 
of such families. 
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At this period Sir Henry Lawrence''' gave us authority 
to endeavour by bribery to save the guns of the sole 
artillery battery then stationed at Fyzabad from being 
carried over to the ranks of the enemy. A sum of ;^20,ooo was 
offered to the men to take their six guns into Lucknow, and 
make them over to the authorities there ; but the fellows 
could not be moved to do aught in the matter, save to make 
hollow protestations of fidelity — which it is hardly neces- 
sary to remark were from the very outset of the day of 
actual trial unfulfilled. 

These very guns, manned by the said disloyal gunners, 
who had been brought up in our service, afterwards did an 
infinity of mischief to the glorious garrison of Lucknow ; 
and at Chinhut aided materially in the repulse of our 
troops. The early attempt made at Fyzabad to obtain 
control of these guns, even by bribery, showed the wonder- 
ful foresight of our chief, who directed the helm of state 
in our provincial capital. 

On the 7th June, 1857, several families removed to the 
Fort of Shahiegunge, the residence of the Rajah Maun 
Sing, and distant thirteen miles from Fyzabad. The heads 
of these families, as in duty and honour bound to the 
State, remained at their posts to meet the shock of 
impending revolt, and the good and evil results which in 
the order of Providence might follow. 

The denouement was not long in coming, for during the 

night of the next day (the 8th June) a false alarm was 

raised by the soldiery, of an expected descent to be made 

by English troops, for the purpose, as it was said, of exter- 

• See Note 2, Appendix. 
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minating the natives. Under the influence of this pre- 
posterous lie, the mutineers lashed themselves into a state 
•of excitement, openly declaring that they were the servants 
■of the King of Delhi, and no longer the upholders of the 
British power. They then placed their European officers 
in boats* lying in the adjoining river Gogra, and told 
them to take themselves off" to a place of safety. Con- 
currently, however, as they did this, they sent a trooper 
by land to the camp of the 17th Native Infantry, halted 
■one march, on the river bank below Fyzabad, with an 
intimation to that regiment that they had mutinied, and 
requiring it to be on the look out for their officers' boats, now 
dropping down the stream. Sure enough these poor 
fellows were waylaid by that corps, as it was intended they 
should be. Several of them were cruelly murdered, and 
those who did escape the snare, with a few exceptions, a 
few hours afterwards, met either a watery grave or were, 
through the cupidity of villagers, clubbed to death whilst 
:they were endeavouring to attain a place of security from 
their pursuers. Of the 22 souls embarked in these boats, 
but only seven escaped with their lives. 

On the night of the mutiny, but previous to its taking 
place, several of the civilians dined at my house, and after 
the meal we went the rounds of the different Police stations 
•of the town, finding everything in order. After this duty 
was fulfilled, most fortunately for myself, I was induced to 
pass the remaining portion of the night at the house of my 
late guests. I use the word " fortunately " advisedly, for 
J afterwards heard, from the verj' best authority, that on 
* See Note 3, Appendix. 
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the revolt breaking out at the military station that night,, 
four troopers proceeded to my house with the laudable 
object, to them, of cutting me down as I made my exit 
from out of the gateway of my home in the morning. My 
informant was one of the troopers, himself implicated in 
the mutiny, but who was afterwards pardoned, in conse- 
quence of his having rendered valuable service to the 
State. 



CHAPTER IV. 

"Lo ! thy dread Empire, Chaos ; is restored." 

On the morning of the memorable gth June, 1857, after the 
revolt had actually taken place at the military station, 
distant about two miles from us, I rose up early in the 
house where I had been sleeping. The first thing that 
saluted my eyes was a party of cavalry, that had been sent 
out into the country a couple of days previously, for the 
purpose of watching the 17th Regiment, returning to 
cantonments, through the gateway over which we were 
domiciled. The men composing it, though now returning 
to their head-quarters without permission, were not yet 
aware that the mutiny had actually taken place. Had it 
been otherwise, our situation would without question have 
been rather a desperate one. Anticipating the outbreak, 
however ; as they passed underneath the arches of our gate- 
way, they said to the men composing our civic guard, " see 
to it, that you don't fire upon us when we return." This 
remark was not lost, for one's ears are sharp enough with 
the dullest of us, when life is at stake. I had hardly 
notified to my friends the purport of my suspicions in 
respect to this incident, when the head jailor of the prison 
rushed in, to say that the mihtary forces protecting it 
had left during the night without orders, and that the 
prisoners were clamorously tearing down the bars of their 
cells. Shortly after this report had been received, several 
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of our spies and messengers also came in pell mell, with 
more discomforting intelligence of the whirligig state of 
affairs around us ; the enforced departure of the military 
officers in boats, and the fact that the mutinous troops had 
already taken possession of a part of the town, and would 
soon doubtless make their appearance before us, for the 
purpose of making us their prisoners. Seeing that the 
thunder-cloud had indeed burst, and that no object could 
possibly be obtained by a further risking of our lives (our 
civic guard having long previously bolted), we with sad 
hearts ordered out our horses, just as the rebels reached 
the end of the street we were in, for the purpose of attack- 
ing our little party of three Englishmen. Discretion, in 
this instance, was no doubt the better part of valour, so 
mounting our steeds we made a leisurely retrograde move, 
in a direction least likely to be open to observation and 
pursuit. 

Avoiding the road to Shahiegunge, where our wives 
had some days previously been deposited, we took a road 
at right angles to it ; for being informed that the rebels 
had already closed the approaches to the place, it would 
have been folly on our part to court their molestation. A 
zig-zag course was therefore adopted until we were clear of 
imminent danger of pursuit. 

One of our party (which consisted of Captains A. Orr, 
Reid, and salt) suggested that we might most probably 
receive the protection we desired at the hands of a well- 
disposed Rajpoot, by name " Burrisal Sing," the head of 
the village Gowrea, distant some eleven or twelve miles 
away. Accepting this proposition we at once changed the 
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•direction of our horses' heads for the refuge indicated, 
and reached it after a trying ride of four hours' duration in 
the hottest period of the year. We were rewarded by 
meeting with a favourable reception ; and, wayworn and 
exhausted, gladly on his invitation entered his female 
apartments, which we knew if once opened to a guest, 
would be inviolable, and be defended to the bitter death 
by the master of the house. On our alighting at this hos- 
pitable man's door, we heard the distant report of an 
artillery royal salute. It was afterwards explained to be 
in honour of the release from prison of the fanatic Ahme- 
doolah Shah, and his installation as King of Fyzabad. We 
remained during all that day hidden in the village Gow- 
rea ; but continual reports arriving of an alarming nature, 
viz., the proclamation of rewards for our heads, and the 
dire punishment that would certainly fall to the lot of 
those who harboured English refugees, our hosts deemed 
it necessary that we should be removed to a place of 
greater security. With this in view, Burrisal Sing assem- 
bled a number of his clan, all armed to the teeth, and 
conducted us further into the recesses of the jungle. After 
travelling some distance we found ourselves in a most 
curious place called Mookta-ka-Poorwa — a dilapidated 
mud fort, surrounded by trees and dense brushwood, that 
completely hid it from outward observation but that of the 
comer, as he stumbled into its ditches. The few huts 
nestling under the crumbling walls had once been occu- 
pied by men of the Robin Hood type ; but they now 
formed the residence of the family priest of our Rajpoot 
friend, and who, in addition to his clerical duties, followed 
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the more lucrative pursuit of an astrologer. To such a 
strange bedfellow had our adversity introduced us ! After 
a short parley with our guides, what answered to the 
portals of the castle were opened by the Brahmin priest, 
who took us under his protection, and placed us at once 
in the apartments tenanted by his wife and female 
relatives. 

Seeing this, a great condescension on his part, all fears 
were quickly allayed. During the whole of the following 
day we remained hidden in this retreat, and were concealed 
evidently to some purpose, for several rebel Sepoys visited 
the astrologer during the time we were with him, but 
outside the barriers, and left him, not knowing what a 
mine of wealth they might have struck, if they could only 
have had an inkling of our vicinity. More than once we 
had fears that the cupidity of our host would be worked 
upon to our disadvantage, by the ready means afforded 
him for our seizure through the proximity of the Sepoys, 
but these suspicions proved to be unjust. He faithfully 
fulfilled his trust, and after his interviews with the rebels,, 
amused us by relating their exaggerated accounts of the 
mutiny at Benares, from whence some of them had just 
fled. The astrologer further diverted our brooding thoughts- 
by stating that he well knew that all these calamities were 
about to take place long before they occurred ; as for the 
fall of the British Government, he had prognosticated that 
weeks previously, and further he augured from the stars 
that blood would soon run ankle deep about Delhi during 
the months of September and October, but that a great 
King or Queen from the West would attain to the regal 
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power over India, to be followed by a dynasty of Sikhs- 
Curious to say, his statement regarding Delhi was fully 
borne out ; and stretching a point he was right also in the 
matter of a Queen of the West becoming the ruler of the 
country ; for a few months afterwards the regal powers of 
the East India Company were withdrawn, and substituted 
by those of Her Majesty. It is to be hoped, that having 
made such palpable hits, he will miss the mark in his pre- 
diction respecting the Sikhs ! 

Before the close of the day we managed to get a slip of 
paper containing some cheering words, conveyed to our 
wives shut up in the Fort of Shahiegunge. The intelli- 
gence of our safety, so forwarded, dispelled many perplex- 
ing fears that had arisen in their minds ; and to none more 
so than to my wife was this message welcome, for she had 
been given to understand that my murder had certainly 
taken place. I cannot envy the feelings of the person who 
gave currency to that report, — but as misstatements were 
in these perilous days falling about thick and fast, as the 
leaves in Vallombrosa, — she had the good sense not to- 
credit it, but to wait for further confirmation, which as the 
sequel showed was the proper course. 

About 10 o'clock at night the villagers of Gowrea, 
to the number of 15 or i6, came to our hiding place, for the 
purpose of giving us escort to Shaie Gunge, where we had 
determined to proceed at all risks. We bade the priest 
astrologer farewell, thankful to think that among the faith- 
less, he was faithful found, and that some few still remained 
in the wide world open to kindlier influences than had 
guided those who had been the means of throwing us out 
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into the wide world destitute, and to be confronted by the 
worst passions of the lowest of men. in consideration of this 
man's conduct, as well as the good behaviour of Gowrea 
Rajpoots, we afterwards on the re-establishment of our rule 
in Oude, obtained for the first £s'^> 3-nd the second ;£'200, 
■annual remission of land tax, on the sums they severally 
paid to the Government. After a long march of about 
fifteen miles in length, but lightened by the flooded rays of 
a glorious full moon, and the swelling hopes of again rejoin- 
ing our beloved ones ; we reached the environs of Shaie 
Gunge. A man was sent ahead from our party to parley 
with the garrison, who were lining the fort walls, and 
keeping up their courage by a grand fusilade on imaginary 
foes, or more likely the skulking jackals that prowled about 
for food. 

After a delay of nearly an hour we gained admittance 
into the interior and joyfully made our way to the place 
tenanted by our wives. Our anticipations of quiet, rest, and 
safety, to be obtained under the protection of Rajah Maun 
Sing, were however soon rudely dissipated ; for after we had 
been in the fort a little over four hours time, the chief's 
brother informed us that the rebels had sent a deputation 
to the Rajah, to say that knowing that he had Europeans 
with him, his residence would be searched for them the 
following day. This seemed to be the culmination point 
of disaster, when, happily to our relief, the Rajah's brother, 
a kind-hearted man, informed us that escape we should, for 
he would provide boats at once to take us down the river 
Gogra, to Dinapore, distant two hundred and twenty miles 
and assumed to be the nearest station in the possession of 
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English troops. We therefore prepared (owl fashion) to 
to essay forth whenever the darkness of night might set in. 
The boats were said to be lying at a ferry called " Poorwa 
Ghat," near Begumgunge, eleven miles away, but which 
for safety's sake, we should have to make a detour of seven- 
teen or eighteen miles to reach. Our host ordered out 
several hundreds of his retainers to escort us, and so 
commenced the journey with as blithsome an appearance 
as heavy hearts could muster. We had gone hardly a mile, 
when some men, to whom I had formerly been of service,, 
accosted me, and said an attack would shortly be made by 
a few of our own bodyguard upon my wife's palanquin, in 
consequence of their belief that she had a great quantity of 
jewellery concealed about her. Counselled to keep close 
to her conveyance, and to have my arms always in readi- 
ness, I did as I was required. In this manner we jogged 
on for a few miles further, when we came to a village called 
Budursah. Here we found that we had been separated 
from our fellow travellers, who had taken a road on the 
outskirts of the place. Unacquainted with any fresh cause 
of danger, we went through the streets of the village, and 
found them tenanted by the sleeping forms of numerous 
soldiers. We threaded our way through them, fortunately 
without rousing one, and only after we had undergone this 
hair-breadth escape, were we made aware of the fact, that 
a few hours previously a rebel regiment from the neigh- 
bouring station of Sooltanpore had arrived there, and that 
the sleepers, with whom we had just been in such close 
proximity, were members of that force. Having come off 
a march, they were doubtless exhausted by the fatigues of 
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i:he journey, and readily succumbed to the profound slumber 
which a merciful providence especially provided for the 
occasion. As we cleared the suburbs, a great shouting 
was set up in our vicinity. It proved to be the last fare- 
well of an escaped convict from the Fyzabad jail ; who 
having recognised me, could not refrain from tendering his 
worst wishes for my journey, in language which, in deference 
to ears polite, shall remain unchronicled. 

The few men escorting us desired my wife to leave her 
palanquin, and to get upon an elephant which was at hand. 
■Considering this to be the best means of escape from a 
probable general alarm, we both mounted the animal, and 
had a white sheet thrown over us for better disguise. 

The elephant-driver pushed on to ensure our safety and 
the palanquin-bearers, seeing their opportunity, made off 
with the conveyance they were carrying, and some boxes 
which contained my wife's jewellery. The bijouterie, so 
purloined, chiefly consisted of marriage presents, which 
would likely, in the course of events, be appropriated to 
adorning the perspiring forms of dusky Indian belles, 
redolent of the combined odours of garlic and jessamine 
flowers. We did not slacken the pace of the elephant till 
we believed ourselves out of harm's way. 

Day was then breaking, but we were some distance from 
the river bank, and had| only four or five men of the guard 
remaining to assist us in the event of further danger having 
to be encountered. As we neared the Gogra, an old 
woman met us. Seeing me and my wife on the elephant, 
she began in a deprecatory tone to plead in our behalf to 
our men, who she presumed were on evil deeds intent. 
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This conjecture of the poor creature was a plausible 
one, for two days previously she had witnessed, close to 
the spot where we were standing, the murder of two 
English officers, by name of Goldney and Bright, who were 
stated to have been tied to trees, and then made targets 
of, by the Sepoys of the 17th Regiment N.I. We had just 
parted comjiany with the good soul, when we were startled 
by the appearance of first one and then a second red-coated 
rebel cavalry soldier. As we observed their motions at a 
distance, we covered ourselves more securely in our white 
sheet, and gave them as wide a berth as prudence would 
permit. I believe we were not seen, but if observed, it is 
probable that in the assumption that we were natives, our 
course remained undisturbed. 

Hurrying on to the shelter of some mud huts, a short 
way off, there we found that a few of our companions had 
already in safety preceded us, and the women of the place 
ministering to their wants. My wife and child were quite 
exhausted, and oppressed by a most insatiable thirst ; but 
forward was the order of the day, so forward we proceeded, 
first disguising ourselves in a more artistic manner than we 
had previouly been enabled to accomplish. 

A turban was concocted for me out of a pocket hand- 
kerchief, by the lithe fingers of my wife ; and she, for her 
own tranformation into an " eastern," turned up the skirt of 
her dress over her head, made away with her wide-a-wake, 
and pocketted her shoes. Were not the circumstances of 
the escape of a sufficiently sobering nature in themselves 
to repress all desire to risibility, I can well imagine that 
an on-looker, unacquainted with all our perils, might 
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excusably have been tempted into hazarding, at least, 
expressions of doubt respecting our sanity. 

As the river bank was being attained fresh shoutings 
and yellings in the distance, with reports of musketry, once 
more fell upon our ears. Our men became alarmed, 
dragged us down from the elephant, and implored us to 
run to the boats. Attempting to do so, my wife found her 
shoeless progress a not speedy one, so at all risks we 
determined to mount our animal once more. The noises 
then happily subsiding, we attained our destination with- 
out much further interruption, save that our boy being 
taken ill, and gasping for breath, seemed at the point of 
death. He was, however, after a few cold applications of 
water to his head, brought round again. 

All the members of our party* having arrived before the 
boats provided for us, we proceeded at once into them ; but 
the gentlemen were not permitted by the Rajah's escort (of 
about a dozen men) to remain in the same boat with the 
ladies, it being stated that Maun Sing had sworn to the 
mutineers that he would only protect the women, and 
therefore was desirous of strictly abiding by his oath. No 
alternative being permitted, off we started ; the ladies in a 
covered boat, and the gentlemen huddled together in a 
small open one, unprotected from the sun, the rays of 
which, during the month of June, represent generally a 
heat of 140 Fahrenheit. 

* Party consisting of Capt. Reid, wife, and two children ; Capt. A. 
Orr, wife, five children, and sister-in-law ; Capt. Thurburn, wife, and 
one child ; Mr. Bradford and wife ; Capt. Dawson, wife, and four 
children ; Corporal Hurst, wife, and child ; Mr. Fitzgerald, wife, and 
child. 
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For three weeks previously the wind had been blowing 
regularly up the river course, but curious to say, it this day 
suddenly changed downwards in the contrary direction, and 
most opportunely in our favour ; marking, evidently, another 
of the many special interpositions in our behalf. We thus, 
with a fair wind and stern current, placed by evening of 
the i2th of June, 1857, forty miles between ourselves and 
the morally plague stricken city of Fyzabad. 

In this, as in many other incidents of the lives of my 
wife and self, during our sojourn in India, the hand of 
Providence seemed so particularly raised to assist us, 
when bereft of human aid, that we may well, with reason 
and grateful rejoicing break out into song, and quoting 
the words of the Psalmist say — "If the Lord himself had 
not been on our side, when men rose up against us, they 
had swallowed us up quick ; when they were so wrathfuUy 
displeased at us ! yea, the waters had d^ • iwned us, and the 
stream had gone over our soul. The 1 i'jcp waters of the 
proud had gone over our soul ; but praised be the Lord, 
who hath not given us over for a prey > ato their teeth — 
the snare is broken, and we are deliven •.''." 



CHAPTER V. 

" For courage mounteth with occasion." 

The fair wind at our backs carried us quickly past 
villages, the inhabitants of which bore an evil reputation. 
At several places the arrest of our onward progress was 
attempted, but we were in a position to laugh scornfully 
at such efforts. 

To one individual, who desired to overhaul and make 
us pay toll, we said that we were loaded with shot and 
powder, and that he might possibly get more of the cargo 
than he coveted, if our course was impeded by him. 

The first night set in amongst us, with congratulations 
at our wonderful escape ; and I believe there were few, if 
any, hearts that were not gratefully and thankfully disposed 
to view all the mercies that so accompanied us. Food we 
certainly had not in sufficient quantity to appease the 
hunger that now called for recognition, as the small 
modicum of flour in store was treasured up for the women 
and children ; but what mattered the cravings of appetite 
in comparison to the preservation from cruel dishonour 
and death ? 

On darkness arriving, we saw the horizon dotted here 
and there by bright spots of light. These were villages 
burning ; their destruction being in progress of accom- 
plishment by the red hand of the strong, wreaking their 
vengeance on the weak. The passions of the first had 
been restrained during the British occupancy, but now 
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that that had been upset, old scores were being accounted 
for on all sides, and the oppressors contumely reigned 
triumphant ; and so will it always be in India when no 
iron rule obtains — for the highest degree of patriotism, 
ever born there, is a certain feeling of partizanship ; * 
undoubtedly strong in power, but still one too closely 
allied to self-interest to bear the charm of sacrifice in it. 

Dropping quietly down with the stream, during the 
night (for the wind had lulled), we were stopped by a 
boatful of armed men. They challenged us, and said that 
we must be searched for any Europeans that might be hid 
inside our craft. As they were about to put their threat 
into execution a scuffle ensued; cries of "kill," "kill," 
resounded, and a musket was discharged on our side 
without doing any execution. A parley was called for, 
and the upshot Was, that one of our party bribed the 
fellows off by the payment of some money. 

These visitors had hardly been gone an hour, when we 
were once more subjected to the polite attentions of others. 
In the darkness that veiled us, the last comers could not 
be well distinguished ; but, in simplicity, we beheved their 
tale, which was that they had been sent to escort us down 
to the residence of another chief, by name Madho Persad 
Sing, the very person to whom Maun Sing intended that 
we should be consigned. Half doubting, but still inclined 
to believe the story, we permitted these fresh water sharks 
access to our boat. They guided us to the river bank, a 
mile lower down the stream, and there, as daylight broke, 
we were chagrined to find that we had been most speciously 
* See Note 4, Appendix. 
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duped into a trap. The statement that the friendly chief 
had sent these wretches to our assistance proved a well- 
concerted fabrication, built on the rumour of our being" 
under the protection of Maun Sing. The boat was made 
fast to a bank right under the line of fire from a small fort, 
the occupants of which could at any time have shot us 
down without injury to themselves ; and as our boatmen 
and escort had fled on the first opportunity afforded them, 
we were left alone, completely at the mercy of our captors. 
As the news of our seizure spread, it was curious to notice 
how our enemies accumulated in numbers. They must at 
one time have amounted to one hundred and fifty ragged 
ruffians, and though, at the expense of likening ourselves 
to a carcase, the comparison of them to so manj' vultures 
hastening down to thrust their beaks into the still quivering 
flesh of a poor victim in the throes of death, is too applicable 
to be lost. Our plunder ensued, as a matter of course, but 
as the majority of us believed that resistance under the 
circumstances would be hopeless as well as impolitic, 
burthened as we were with so many helpless children and 
delicate women, and as the promise of life was made on 
the understanding that opposition would not be displayed, 
we did not fire a shot, and took as cheerfully as best we 
could the spoiling of our remaining goods. 

This forbearance, and the fact of our having been under 
the protection of Rajah Maun Sing, operated in our favour;, 
for the robbers permitted us after the lapse of several 
hours, to move out of the line of fire from their fort ; the 
fear of which was really the chief cause that had intimi- 
dated us into a compliance with their demands. 
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Had we made the least show of resistance, we would 
have undoubtedly been shot down and massacred without 
the chance of damaging our enemies in any way, as they 
would have fired upon us from behind walls, whilst we 
were even incapable of pushing out our boat into the 
stream, in consequence of not having sufficient hands to 
do so. With great difficulty we managed to get our boat- 
men sent back to us, and after many efforts shoved our 
bark afloat once more, dropping down to a village called 
" Nooraniepoor," situated a short distance from the scene 
of the late attack. During the plundering of our property 
one of the robbers took a great fancy to my wife's hair 
brushes. In jovial condescension and with broad grin he 
remarked that they would suit admirably for the currying 
down his horse; and thereon possessed himself of them. 
Not admiring the effrontery of this wretched burlesque of 
a Dick Turpin, I complained to the head of the band, by 
name "Odit" or " Omadut Sing" ^afterwards transported 
across the seas for this very crime) and asked him not to 
permit the low caste fellow to carry off the ladies' neces- 
saries in such a manner. He listened to persuasion, took 
the brushes from the unblushing offender, and restored 
them to the rightful owner. The bandit took from us 
collectively some 800 rupees in hard cash. With starvation 
and beggary in prospect I worked on the remnant of his 
better feelings and induced him to restore to us the trifle 
of five rupees, which eventually a few days afterwards was 
expended in purchasing common necessaries and food. 
At " Nooraniepoor," one of our party recognised a Sepoy 
of his regiment. 
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This man was on leave, but though his corps had 
mutinied, the sight of his officer in distress so acted on him 
that he set about to aid him, by going to the chief Madho 
Persad Sing, and informing him of our straits. During 
his absence a few of the villagers came down to have a 
look at us, but refrained from the tender of any manner of 
assistance. Not so, however, was it with some of their 
wives, who true to the kindlier instinct of their sex, said 
that though they were not permitted to feed us, they would 
nevertheless suckle our infants. After a trying delay 
Madho Persad, Sing at last arrived, promised great things, 
and took us to an adjoining tomb, where he caused a sheep 
to be slaughtered, and the flesh served out to the now 
famishing fugitives. The appetites of all were indeed 
ravenous, as well they might be, considering that some of 
us had not tasted food for two days. Our boatmen and 
escort, who returned to us on our fortunes brightening up 
a little at the fort, began, now that they had somewhat to 
fill their stomachs, to feel assured that we were not doomed 
to death, as they had previously in a cool blooded manner 
intimated would be our inevitable fate. So much does the 
proper administration to the wants of the inner man tend 
to make heroes, as well as villains, of us all ! 

Desiring to eat our portions in quietness, my wife 
and I retired to the boat ; and whilst we were occupied 
in discussing the refreshments provided, I happened, 
from some cause or other to look over the sides of 
the vessel, and was appalled to see a canoe, filled 
with mutinous soldiers of the 22nd Regiment N.I. 
fast approaching to close quarters. As they silently, 
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but rapidly, came floating down the stream, when 
at a distance of 60 yards or so of us, I rushed forward to 
my wife, and pulled her down by main force from the con- 
spicuous position she was occupying in the boat, to the 
bottom of it, and just in time to save ourselves from being 
recognised. The current of the river, which had brought 
down the canoe at such speed upon us, carried her past in 
equal ratio, and we were once more providentially saved 
from certain death ; for there is no questioning the nature 
of the treatment that would have been in store for us, on 
our being discovered by these " servants hasting to be 
Gods ! " 

We remained at the tomb until dusk of that day (the 
13th of June, 1857), as the chief informed us we could not 
be removed immediately into his fort of Chittorah, in con- 
sequence of another party of rebels having halted at its 
gates for the purpose of resting themselves during the heat 
of the day. When the coast was deemed clear, we moved 
once more down stream, and reached our destination about 
half an hour after the rebels had departed from it. The 
accommodation provided for our party was not of a 
magnificent description, being simply a cow-shed, open at 
the 'sides, and but slightly protected from the sun's rays, 
which, when not vertical, beat with might into the 
confined space in which we were huddled together. On 
various pretexts our imprisonment, under this most miser- 
able shelter, was prolonged over a period of six days. At 
one time our jailor host said that his family priest 
prognosticated evil if we started ; and at another, that his 
second fort of Chaudeepoor, lower down the river Gogra, 
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had been seized by men inimical to his cause, and that we 
could not possibly pass it without molestation. In 
addition to our being half-starved ; ophthalmia broke out, 
and laid low the greater number of the younger members 
of the band. The heat was also of such a terrific nature, 
that, to the present hour, I shudder when I recall to 
memory the amount of suffering to which we were sub- 
jected by this worst feature of our trial in Chittoorah. 

In the open plain it would have been deemed highly 
oppresive, but cooped up as we were, inside four walls, 
without access to the breeze, the temperature was indeed 
overpowering in the extreme; and — then to think of the 
quantity of water that was swallowed in the mistaken idea 
that thirst could be assuaged by it ; it seems incredible, — 
but, it must have approached in measure to about five 
gallons per diem to each adult. All this pressed so 
severely on my constitution that I began to feel that 
reason was giving way, and, in desperation, vowed to leave 
the place at all risks, come weal, come woe. 

The chief, seeing that his anticipations of evil were 
unheeded, at last, Pharoah-like, after much vacillation, 
consented to our departure ; but we found out afterwards 
that he had failed in negotiations to have us sent in as 
prisoners to the rebel seat of government at Lucknow, 
and that a neighbouring baron, called Roostum Sha, a 
well-wisher of the English power, had threatened to invade 
his territory it we were not at once set at liberty. Doubt- 
less these reasons impelled him to make a virtue of 
necessity, and boats being provided he determined to 
accompany us part of the way in the capacity of escort. 
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To add a graceful pretext for having so long withheld his 
sanction for departure he brought in a soothsayer to pre- 
dict a favourable termination to our journey. We com- 
menced our travels at night, but on approaching the fort 
that had seceded from the authority of our Indian 
■" Pharoah," that gentleman made a retrogade movement, 
and ignominiously left us to face the coming danger. 
" His little bark would no longer attendant sail ; to pursue 
the triumph or partake the gale." We passed the dreaded 
■" Chandepoor " under the cover of darkness, without being 
even challenged, but as daylight broke, we fared not so 
well at Nineejoorah, a little fort lower down the stream. 
Rajah Maun Sing's men were here of use, and bought us 
off at the price of 300 rupees ; and for which sum they 
must have left a pledge. 

By noon of the 21st June, 1857^ we arrived at Gopal- 
poor, a town of comparative safety for us, as it still 
adhered to the falling cause. Here we remained several 
days, having obtained shelter in the deserted quarters of an 
Indigo planter. 

The relief from sun exposure, to the comparative cool- 
ness of a dwelling-house, was most grateful and delightful 
in the extreme. We learnt that the planter had, a few 
days previously to our arrival, been attacked by the very 
■same villagers who were instrumental in extracting black- 
mail out of our escort. This gentleman, with his following 
of dependants, turned out to defend himself, and a 
musketry engagement, at long bowls, ensued. Fortunately, 
a small river divided the belligerents, and to this fact may 
reasonably be traced the wonderful absence of casualties 
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in either party, but who, for hours were employed in the 
vain attempt to draw blood. It was stated that one of the 
friends of the planter was most strenuous in his efforts 
to sustain the honour of his country. Curious to say,, 
however, he having never handled compounds of villainous 
saltpetre nor wielded sword, his offensive demonstrations- 
were confined to getting as near the enemy as possible and 
thereupon opening on them (with bullets whistling about 
him) a most elaborate rhetorical attack (the ventings of 
the oppressions of his mind), in the shape of opprobrious- 
Hindustani expressions and terms of abuse that his 
memory had stored up during a sojourn of many years in 
India. 

On obtaining fresh boats at Gopalapoor, we resumed 
our journey to Dinapore, which we reached on the 2gth June. 
Our journey to that place was marked by no signal adven- 
tures, and one passed in comparative comfort, though 
shackled with precautions to avoid observation. 

After having oscillated between life and death, in the 
scale of existence, for the space of three weeks, we at last 
sighted the station of Dinapore, situated on the river 
Ganges, and then garrisoned by H.M.'s loth Foot, and 
three corps of Native Infantry. 

Floating past the sepoy lines we enquiringly looked for 
tokens of the place being still in the possession of the 
British, and finding assurances that we had at last struck 
upon a point of earth on which to rest with safety the soles 
of our feet, we landed at night in front of the grand square 
of the place. The English residents vied with each other 
in demonstrations of sympathy, and ere long we fared in 
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every way sumptuously (but not, I trust, with ungrateful 
hearts), at the boards of the several hospitable houses 
opened to admit us. Here the materials for re-habilitating 
us were obtained, but certainly not before they were sorely 
needed. 

In consequence of being dressed in native costume, I 
once, on entering a mess-room, was mistaken for an 
AfFghan ; and the intrusion was on the point of meeting 
with the treatment it seemingly merited, until explanations 
were given and accepted. 

As for my wife, her wardrobe consisted simply of 
underclothing, stockings, and dressing gown, for she was- 
sans all those articles of apparel which the high civilization 
of the present day deems so necessary to the adornment of 
the fair sex. 

To the liberality of lady friends she was indebted for 
linen, gowns, and the like ; but these not being always of 
proportions suitable to her size, their appearance when 
donned bore greatly the stamp of the grotesque about them. 

Having now brought the reader to the close of an 
eventful epoch in the history of our lives, viz., the escape 
from Oude ; it behoves all good folks and true to rest 
awhile, so as to permit the jaded powers of narrative in 
the writer to gain somewhat of vigour in the essay to 
start afresh to pastures new. 

Chapters were evidently designed to assist literary 
hacks — and, slightly altering Sancho Panza's best wishes 
to the inventors of sleep, I say, most heartily, blessings rest 
on the heads of the originators of chapters, for here, friend,, 
must we close one of ours, and for the present say " Ate 
revoir," 



CHAPTER VI. 

" One woe doth tread upon another's heels, 
So fast they follow." 

Prom Dinapore my wife took her departure for Calcutta, 
then considered to be the most fitting place of safety for 
ladies in the northern portion of India; and to her it proved 
especially so, as there she found .shelter in the midst 
•of friends of H.M.'s 2gth Foot. The steamer that con- 
veyed her to the Presidency afforded in itself a telling 
•evidence of the calamitous state of affairs that prevailed, 
and before which the English community of the upper 
provinces had been forced to bow ; for her decks were 
literally covered with non-belligerents and refugees of 
every description and class, seeking a covert from the 
tlast. There were there those who had been bereft of 
parents, and others dispossessed of childrep ; and chief 
amongst the load of human misery, gentle creatures whose 
term of wifedom had merged into that of widowhood. 
Woes of every description formed the wretched freight of 
the gallant boat, which erst had often borne on her decks 
the high hopes of British youth intent on glorious deeds, 
•or the sweet aspirations of blushing girls "in maiden 
imagination fancy free." 

My wife remained for upwards of fifteen months in 
Calcutta, but on rejoining me at the expiration of that 
period, she was again subjected, on the way up the country 
on board a steamer, to further trial in the shape of an 
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anticipated attack from a band of rebels, the remnant of a 
legion, the constituent particles of which were then fast 
disappearing into private life. On this occasion she had 
to arm herself with a revolver, to await in her cabin the 
expected onslaught, which, but for some fortunate circum- 
stances, would certainly have taken place.''' 

But, to resume the order of the narrative. Having re- 
ported to the Government of India my arrival at Dinapore, 
I was shortly ordered off to Allahabad, there to place 
myself, until further instruction, at the disposal of the 
military authorities. I took steamer for my destination, 
which was several hundred miles distant. On my way up 
the river Ganges 1 heard that all the native corps at Dina- 
pore had mutinied three days after my departure from the 
station, and that the disaster of Arrah had attended the 
pursuit of the miscreants. At the latter place one of my 
late hosts, Captain Irby of the 7th N.I., fell, having been 
shot (whilst swimming across a stream) by a Sepoy,, 
probably of his own regiment ; and in like manner was 
poor Erskine, of the loth Foot (who gave me one of his 
swords) also sacrificed. 

■f Allahabad was reached about the end of July, 1857, 
a period of time marked by all the features of a reign of 
terror. 

The gallows and the trees adjoining it had each day 
the fresh fruits of the rebellion displayed upon them. 
Hundreds of natives in this manner perished, and some 
possibly on slight proofs of criminality ; but this severity 

* See her account of the journey up the Ganges in Note 5 of Appendix, 
t See Note 6, Appendix. 
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was a matter of dire necessity — for it was ''sink or swim" 
with us, and no alternative existed between the choice of 
two evils, viz., our own extermination, or that of those who 
had now placed themselves in a position of implacable 
hostility to us. Appointed a deputy-judge-advocate-general, 
my duties brought me, as government prosecutor, into 
continual collision with the " mauvais sujets " of the 
country, who swarmed both inside as well as outside of the 
fort walls ; for they were to be found standing sentry even 
over our guns, as well as amongst the outsiders, who merely 
rtook a telescopic view of us. 

The preparatory process of clearing the way to the 
gallows was my occupation, and I might recount numerous 
stories of deeds which led to that signal post of an advanced 
civilization ; how men clambered our ramparts at night for 
the purpose of spiking guns ; how they took service as 
grooms, merely for the purpose of destroying the horses 
committed to their charge, and the like ; but I must here 
refrain, for such details would entail the necessity of com- 
piling a voluminous work, an object certainlj^ not contem- 
plated by the writer. 

In January, -1858, the rebels became so bold in the 
vicinity of our station, by their depredations and misdeeds, 
that a force was organized to take the field and punish 
them. The troops employed were H.M.'s 79th Highlanders, 
a body of the Rifle Brigade, the E troop of Horse Artillery, 
and some Royal Foot Artillery. I was appointed to serve 
with the last mentioned. Having attacked the enemy in 
their position near Papamow, they fled, after a slight show 
of resistance. Our men were therefore halted, and had 
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their rations served out to them, for they had entered into 
action without food, after a march of three or four hours 
duration. Just as everything was nearly prepared for the 
morning meal, curious to state, the enemy taking farther 
counsel of war, returned to their former positions and 
commenced firing upon us. To arms ! — to arms ! was the 
order of the moment, and many a breakfast can was left 
untouched, thus whetting hunger for the fight, and adding 
one more example of the truth of the proverb that there is 
many a slip betwixt the cup and the lip. On the re- 
formation of the order of battle, a few shots were fired on 
our assailants ; and then took place that grand charge, the 
admiration of all beholders, and noted in the annals of 
Indian warfare as the only instance where horse artillery 
left their guns to act as dragoons. The E troop, muster- 
ing some ninety sabres, formed as cavalry, charged, and 
killed about 300 of the enemy, putting the rest to total 
flight. Some months subsequently an account and sketch 
of the affair honoured thesheets of the " Illustrated News," 
but bare justice was done to the chivalry of the men 
employed. In the despatch referring to this action, pub- 
lished in one of the Government gazettes of March, 1858, 
my name was favourably mentioned by the general officer 
commanding. 

On the re-occupation of Cawnpore by our troops I was 
ordered to proceed on duty to that place. My fellow- 
traveller was an officer, who shortly afterwards, on con- 
tinuing his journey from thatj station to one which had 
lately been re-estabhshed, fell a victim to an unpreme- 
ditated attack made upon him by some rebel cavalry 
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soldiers, who happened to be just crossing the spot on the 
Grand Trunk Road, along which his carriage was being 
driven. My stay at Cawnpore* was of very short duration, 
sufficiently so however to permit of my getting the 
office of the Judge-Advocate's department into passable 
trim, and then my orders were to proceed with despatch 
to Lucknow, for the purpose of resuming my appointment 
in the Oude commission. 

The distance between the two places is only forty-eight 
miles, but in consequence of Lord Clyde having taken 
Lucknow, only two days previously, the road was not 
deemed safe, in consequence of numerous bands of dis- 
comfited rebels, reported to be continuallj' crossing the 
line. My companions and I were therefore glad to 
embrace the opportunity afforded us of accompanying 
an escort of fifteen cavalry soldiers proceeding to join 
head quarters. We passed one night in tents at Bunee, 
then garrisoned by the 27th Regiment Madras N.I., and 
next day managed to get into the capital of Oude without 
broken heads or other mishap. 

Our ride through the town, though particularly offen- 
sive, in consequence of the uninterred, slovenly, unhand- 
some corpses lying about, not being charged with the 
odours of " Araby the blest," was nevertheless a most 
instructively practical one, and we had all the advantage of 
cool heads, wherewith to visit the different points made 
interesting by the late attack. The " loot " to be still ob- 
tained here, though cumbersome, was immense. The lighter 
articles of jewellery, and hard cash, had quickly disappeared 
*See Note 7, Appendix. 
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into the knapsacks of the soldiers ; but if any one had at 
that time been disposed to furnish a house, there were the 
materials for doing so, in a most gorgeous manner, all 
strewed about and ready to hand. Marble tables, splendid 
French mirrors, chandeliers, fine carpets, ottomans, real 
old China and glass ware, oil paintings, carriages, tents, 
and the like, were all procurable for the mere ' ' annexing " 
of the same. 

On my arrival I was deputed to act in a magisterial 
capacity over a part of the town, but in April had to quit my 
duties for the more stirring and important post of a diplo- 
matic or'political agent, to accompany Sir Robert' Walpole's 
column, about to proceed through western Oude and 
Rohilcund. Our force consisted of H.M.'s 42nd, 7gth, 
and 93rd Highlanders, the gth Lancers and several 
batteries of Artillery, as well as some Sikh levies. At the 
fort of Roohea we were opposed by the enemy, and had 
there eight hours continued fighting, which led to no result 
save the acquisition of an empty mud fortress, deserted by 
the garrison during the night succeeding the attack, and 
after they had, with little loss to themselves, laid low 
upwards of 136 of our men. Amongst the killed was 
poor Adrian Hope, the beloved colonel of the 42nd High- 
landers. There is no question in attributing these heavy 
losses to the bad handling of the troops ; and the bitter 
tears and reflections of sorrowing relatives have doubtless 
been made more pungent by the thought that they might 
have been averted through the use of ordinary pre- 
cautions. Some glorious Highlanders were knocked over 
in this engagement, and I am afraid a few of them possibly 

D 
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by our own shells, the splinters of which, in consequence 
of the artillery guns being placed only 200 yards distant 
from the fort, having came back upon us. Amongst our 
Sikh soldiers here, I noticed one man who, being badly 
wounded, was suffering a seemingly intolerable thirst. As 
life was ebbing fast he was heard to be continually calling 
out for water. When told that it had come at last ; he 
stirred himself up to take the longed-for-draught. One 
would have supposed that no possible self-imposed bar to 
its enjoyment would now intrude to dash the cup from his 
lips, but so it was, that this poor soul, strong and stead- 
fast in a zeal — but not according to knowledge, firm in the 
predjudices of caste, he seeing that it was presented by the, 
to him, polluted hands of an English benefactor, pushed it 
with reluctance aside, and disappointment lending force to 
the paroxysms of pain, turning his face to earth he succumbed 
to the grand enemy — death. The recital of this incident, 
setting aside all metaphysical questions and arguments, 
should strike us as one most aptly designed to call forth 
the personal enquiry — " Would I with my superior faith 
have done as much for my convictions ? " Each heart 
must answer for itself, and keeping in mind the experience 
of Peter, happy will it be if it can give an affirmative 
response without doubt and without wavering. 

After a halt of some days at Roheea, the force pro- 
ceeded onwards in its course towards Rohilcund. At a 
place called Allygunge we found our progress arrested by 
the presence, in its vicinity, of a fresh body of rebels. The 
horse artillery battery on this occasion was pushed forward 
considerably in advance of our main body, and as the 
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■enemy felt the influence of its fire they gradually retreated. 
The officer commanding the guns, owing to the celerity of 
his movements, gallantly, and by successive advances, 
established himself far ahead of the Infantry, who, not 
being able to keep apace, had not the opportunity afforded 
them of coming to very close quarters with their foes, ere 
the engagement ultimated in the final dispersion of the 
latter. The action was a series of combats for stand points 
extending over several miles in distance ; and though our 
opponents did not lose more than three hundred in killed 
and wounded, their overweening and presumptuous 
vanity,* in attempting to face the finest troops of Britain, 
was (spite of a charge of about one hundred of them, sword 
in hand, into the columns of the 42nd) sufficiently dis- 
heartened by the events of the day to necessitate the 
making of a hasty retreat. I then at once made for the 
tent of the rebel leader, before it could be looted by our 
men, and amongst his papers found therein a mass of 
information that placed distinctly to view the names and 
means of those who aided by person or by money the cause 
to which they had so signally committed themselves. 

As our troops had now, on entering Rohilcuad, reached 
what is called a " regulation " province, I was relieved of 
my duty in further attending the column, by a gentleman 
of the civil service, who accompanied it to its destination 
of Barielly. Making for Futtyghur, I there received 
orders to accompany another officer in the attempt to 
resuscitate civil power (and the collection of revenue) in 
that portion of Oude abutting on Futtyghur, and called 
* See Note 8, Appendix. 
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the Hurdoe District. Placing ourselves under the wing of 
Rajah Hurdoe Buksh, of Kuteearee, we commenced opera- 
tions, but these were shortly brought to a rude conclusion 
by the advance upon us of the rebel forces, under the 
command of my old acquaintance the fanatic Ahmedoolah 
Shah of Fyzabad memory. Some of our men were killed, 
or had their noses cut off by him ; but as we had no troops 
with us wherewith to make a stand (in consequence of the 
commander-in-chief not permitting any to be deputed for 
this purpose) we had no alternative but to give way to this- 
intruder, and so one morning returned again to Futtyghur, 
wiser and sadder men than we went out from thence, and 
now duly impressed with the fact that the country was 
still in a too unsettled state to justify the hope of success- 
fully extracting money from the pockets of those whom we 
had not the means of shielding from invasion. 



CHAPTER VII. 

" Tis not in mortals to command success, 
But we'll do more we'll deserve it." 

Ordered once more to return to Lucknow, I took my 
place beside the seat of the driver of the mail cart pro- 
ceeding to Cawnpore (distant seventy-six miles) and had, 
as may be well supposed, a most trying trip of it under a 
burning June sun, the evil consequences of exposure to which 
nearly struck me down. The rebels were as usual crossing 
the line of the Grand Trunk Road, but my star was on the 
ascendant, and its orbit was undisturbed, save by one 
'alarm, which caused a slight detention on the way, and 
necessitated my taking refuge in a caravansari for a few 
hours' time. 

On getting back to Lucknow, I was appointed special 
assistant to the judicial commissioner of Oude, for the 
purpose of trying mutineers with the plenary powers of a 
special commissioner, under Acts xiv and xvii of 1857, and 
was so employed for some nine months, when I was pro- 
moted to the post of deputy-commissioner of Mahomdee*, 
a district of great extent, though not of dense population. 
In this last-named capacity I remained for several years, 
delighted with the occupation and the independance of my 
position, which conferred on the holder a certain amount 
of power and authority that might not unjustly be termed 
regal. General ill health, however, aggravated by the ex- 
*See Note 9, Appendix. 
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posure undergone during the rebellion, forced me at last, irt 
March, 1862, to return to England on medical certificate; 
but as the expiration of the leave granted me approached,, 
not finding that the change of climate had been of much 
service, nor of sufficient benefit to me, to permit of my 
facing the heat of India again, I was under the necessity 
of retiring from the service, and so closing a career in the 
East which had been marked by a curious medley of 
vicissitudes, and somewhat of adventure, not ordinarily 
within the experience of those destined to uphold the 
power of England in India. 

In the minute of the Governor-General, Lord Canning, 
dated 30th December, 1859, noting the services of the 
several officers brought to the attention and recommenda- 
tion of the Imperial Government for distinction and honor, 
my name finds a place. Its last paragraph concludes thus — 

" I am painfully sensible of the inadequacy of written words to 
convey a true estimate of all that has been done and endured by those 
whom I have named. None but those whose duty it was to watch, day 
after day, the throbbings of the vast continent in its convulsion, can 
thoroughly conceive the extent and character and variety of the great 
services rendered by the officers of the civil government of India, and 
by those who aided them. There are some who impetuously struck 
down rebellion when it first raised its head within the sphere of their 
action. There are some who, threatened by it all around day and night, 
steadily repelled it at every point, and held their ground ; there are 
others whose business it became to cheer and discipline mistrustful 
communities into useful loyalty ; there are others who, as the represen- 
tatives of their government in native states, and standing alone amongst 
armed fanatics, excited by daily rumours of disaster to the British 
power, worthily sustained, and by their bearing compelled respect to, 
the dignity and authority of their country ; and there are those (and 
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they are not the least), who to England's eternal honour, and with a 
wise perception of her true interests, knew when to exhibit mercy in 
its most god-like form — mercy extended in the hour of triumph and 
asserted power— to those who had deeply oflfended. 

"I cannot attempt to do justice to the part which has been borne 
by each individual whom I have mentioned. The records in full are 
before Her Majesty's Government, and I can but place these lists in 
the hands of the Secretary of State, with the assurance that there is 
not in them the name of a single man of whom his country may not be 
proud, or of any whom I cannot conscientiously and earnestly recom- 
mend as worthy of the favor or notice of the crown." 

(Signed) "Canning." 

In recognition of the above remarks, I was honoured 
by the receipt of a letter from the British Government, 
a copy of which is herewith attached. 

"India Office, nth June, i860. 
" Sir, 

" The excellent service performed by you during the 

mutiny and disturbances in India, in 1857-58, whilst attached to 
General Walpole's column, and afterwards while employed in Lucknow, 
has been brought to the notice of the Queen, and I have been com- 
manded to convey to you the gracious approbation of Her Majesty of 
your conduct during that critical period. 

" I am. Sir, 
" Your obedient Servant, 

"C. Wood." 

It does not pertain to me to critcise the policy of those 
who, directing the stream from the Fountain of Honour, 
refrained from exhibiting thereafter any further solicitude, 
or tangible form of acknowledgment for services admittedly 
rendered. It is to be hoped, however, for the welfare of 
the commonwealth, that those who now assist in the pre- 
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servation of "the jewel of the British crown," as India is 
justly designated, may never be less jealous in their 
respective spheres,* than those gentlemen of England, 
who in past and sterner days, with their lives in their 
hands, essayed ever to uphold her honor from the simple, 
but the highest of motives, a noble sense of duty, unalloyed 
by considerations of a secondary nature. 

In bidding farewell to the subject, to which these few 
chapters have been devoted, it behoves me not to quit it 
without first recording the expression of a deep sense of 
gratitude to the Divine Being for the wonderful mercies 
that have been vouchsafed to me and mine. Looking back 
into the vista of the past, the heart must be steeled, indeed, 
which fails to see and acknowledge the many interpositions 
that were specially brought to bear in our favor, at the 
very time and in the manner most needed. Without wish- 
ing to judge harshly of the mistaken sophistry of many a 
poor soul, I cannot otherwise than believe that those who 
have the sublimest views of the Deity must always apply 
him to their minds as peculiarly controlling the minutiae, 
as well as guiding the grander decrees of life ; as taking 
cognisance of each event of personal history ; as well as 
ruling the destinies of nations. To do otherwise would 
be a sinful restricting of the power of the Almighty, as also 
a marring of the beauty of that faith which demands the 
belief that the very hairs of our heads are numbered. 
Many have been struck down at my side ; some by pestil- 
ence, or arms, or lingering disease ; some in old age, or in 
the hey-day of youth ; some in the mellowness of a joyous 
* See Note lo, Appendix. 
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faith ; others crude in the dawn of belief ; and, alas ! not a 
few charged with a fearful infidelity ; but as it has been 
permitted me to rejoice in the acknowledgment of a 
"bodily" preservation, so would I glory the more, in the 
humble assurance of the hope that he that hath guided 
me thus far along the path of existence, has, in his great 
grace reserved for me — in the future — the fruition of the 
salvation of a soul redeemed. 

FINIS. 
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APPENDIX. 

Note I. 

So early as the beginning of 1857, and just previous to the 
outbreak taking place, a very curious circumstance, 
indicative of the unsettled condition of nven's minds, took 
place, in respect to the circulation of small meal cakes 
(called Chuppaties) amongst the villages of the North- 
western Provinces of India. 

It may be here stated that each village in that country 
has attached to it a watchman, a person of responsible 
position, and whose office is hereditary in his family. 
This system has worked satisfactorily for more than a 
thousand years. This individual is seldom paid by 
money, but generally in kind, deriving his remuneration 
from a cess made on the product of the year's crop. 
Besides his duties as an ordinary watchman, he has to 
bring intelligence of any untoward event occuring in his 
village to the nearest police authorities. He has also to 
accompany travellers on their journey, and pass them on 
to the guidance of the watchman of the next adjoining 
village. 

At the time referred to, one of these persons had 
presented to him, by some unknown hand, a couple of 
cakes of the ordinary bread of the country, with instruc- 
tions to make four or six more of like description and to 
pass them on to the watchmen of adjoining villages, 
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informing them at same time, that they were to do in like 
manner as he had done, with those beyond his own 
village. The thing spread like wild-fire. As no directions 
were given beyond those stated, it may be easily conceived 
how the people drew their conclusions and conjectures as 
to the meaning and object of such procedure — conclusions 
arrived at more in fear than in serenity of mind. The 
originators of the plot were soon rewarded by finding as 
they had anticipated that portents dire of some coming 
disaster arose, and were accepted in most men's minds for 
certainties, as these mysterious injunctions were obeyed. 
Like the red fiery cross circulated amongst the High- 
landers of old to marshal them to war, so this " token of 
bread" was at once taken by many to mean a concealed 
demand (of some sort or other) for services to be rendered 
to the State ; and flying from ills they knew, they fell to 
those they knew not of ; thus more and more intensifying 
their already existent jealousy, suspicions, doubts, and 
fears. 
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Note II. 

Had we been possessed of a few more men of the stamp 
in character of Sir Henry Lawrence to direct affairs in 
India in 1857 there is no doubt but that we should all have 
fared for the better. Humanly speaking, many deplorable 
scenes that afterwards took place in other parts of the 
country would have been obviated, if strong hands in all 
instances had held the reins of power. Oude was 
especially fortunate in the chance that destined Sir Henry 
Lawrence for rule in Lucknow. After his unfortunate 
death, fortune still favoured the province in his two suc- 
cessors Banks and Outram. All these officers behaved 
most gloriously during the crisis under review. They were 
of the class called Nature's nobility ; and without any of 
the " insolence of office " so common to those in power, they 
pursued under most trying circumstances a determined 
policy which never descended to pusillanimity or 
vacillation. 
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Note III. 



Four boats left the Cantonment Ghaut, Fyzahad, on the gth jfune^ 
1857. In No. I was — 

1, Colonel Goldney, Commissioner, afterwards killed by 

17th Regiment N.I. 

2, Lieutenant Currie, Artillery, drowned. 

3, Lieutenant Cautley, 22nd Regt. N.I., killed by villagers. 

4, Lieutenant Ritchie, ,, ,, ,, ,, 

5, Lieutenant Parsons, 6th Oude Infantry, drowned. 

6, Sergeant-Major Mathews, 6th Oude Infantry, killed by 

17th Regiment N.I. 

7, Sergeant-Major Edwards, 13th Battery, killed by 17th 

Regiment N.I. 

8, Sergeant Busher, 13th Battery, escaped. 

In No. 2 boat — 

1, Major Mill, commanding 13th Battery, killed by an 

alligator in river, when escaping from 17th Regt. N.I. 

2, Adjutant Bright, 22nd Regt. N.I. .killed by 17th Regt.N.I. 

3, Sergeant-Major Hulme, 22nd Regiment N.I., killed. 

4, Mrs. Hulme, killed. 

5, Quartermaster- Sergeant Russell, 22nd Regt. N.I., killed, 

6, Bugler Williamson, 13th Battery, escaped. 
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No. 3 boat — 

1, Colonel O'Brien, 6th Oude Infantry, escaped, but after- 

wards committed suicide. 

2, Captain Gordon, 6th Oude Infantry, escaped. 

3, Assistant-Surgeon CoUinson, 6th Oude Infantry, escaped. 

4, Lieutenant Anderson, 22nd Regiment N.I., escaped. 

5, Lieutenant Percivall, 13th Battery, escaped. 

No. 4 boat — 

1, Lieutenant Thomas, 22nd Regt. N.L, badly wounded by 

moulvie at outbreak, and afterwards killed by 
villagers whilst drinking water from a well. 

2, Lieutenant Lindsay, 22nd Regt. N.L, killed by villagers. 

3, Lieutenant English, 22nd Regt. N.L, killed in same 

manner, as above. 



APPENDIX. 
Note IV. 

During the early period of my service in India, I was 
appointed to the adjutancy of the Bhopal Contingent, a 
force consisting of the three arms, viz., Cavalry, Artillery,, 
and Infantry, complete in itself and ready at a moment's 
notice to take the field. One of my infantry drill in- 
structors was a young Brahman, who showed such 
wonderful aptitude and intelligence in the discharge of his 
duties, that he was within a period of a few years pro- 
moted from the position of a private, to that of a com- 
missioned officer. 

Seldom could one meet with his equal in military drill,, 
even amongst our own countrymen. 

Having left the force in 1853, to proceed to England on. 
furlough, I lost sight of my protege for several years; but 
on the outbreak taking place the fame of his name again 
reached me, but in reports of a disagreeable nature — for 
this quondam companion in arms was stated to have 
turned a traitor to the British cause. 

The fact was too true. His' ambition was of too soar- 
ing a character to permit of inaction during such stirring 
times as we were then going through. He fell by 
becoming the leader of the mutiny in his regiment, which 
had eventually to be disarmed (not without bloodshed) by 
an English corps called in for such purpose. My former 
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subordinate having taken so prominent a part in the revolt 
was tried by court martial, sentenced to death, and was 
eventually hung. These particulars are only now given 
for the purpose of showing how difficult it is to treat the 
native character from the same standpoint as that of our 
own ; for this man, who assuredly had a great affection 
for me, as the sequel showed, hesitated not an instant to 
jeopardize the lives of other brother officers, in a gambler's 
throw, when the opportunity presented itself of personal 
aggrandisement. His last words at the scaffold, however, 
indicated the grateful heart of the partisan, for he said 
to a bystander at the execution, " when you write to the 
Adjutant {i.e. myself), remember me very kindly to him," 
and then springing from the platform, he launched himself 
into eternity with the greatest nonchalance and coolness. 
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NOTES 



ON A YOYAGE BY STEAMER 



FROM 



CALCUTTA TO ALLAHABAD 



§n 1858. 



By K. T, 



APPENDIX. 

Note V. 

At last the order was issued by the Governor-General in 
Council that ladies might proceed up country to Allahabad 
by steamer, the Grand Trunk Road being still prohibited 
-to travellers, excepting at their own risk, and altogether to 
-ladies. An exodus of all the wives followed who were 
■detained unwilling prisoners in Calcutta for so many 
months by the Great Rebellion. My friend, Mrs. C, with 
iier baby, her sister, Miss D., and myself, secured cabins on 
board the S.S. "Chunar," leaving about the end of August. 
When the day of departure arrived, with cheerful hearts 
wre steamed up the Hooghly, past Barrackpore, looking 
so fresh and green after the late rains. We noticed that we 
had in tow a flat quite as large as the " Chunar," and our 
progress seemed much impeded by it. My friends and 
I were also surprised that we were the only ladies on 
board, and that there was not a single male passenger. 
Three soldiers' wives going to Benares and a half-caste, 
Tather a nice woman, with her two children, were on the 
-Steamer, whilst on the flat was a Mrs. K., who had a car- 
riage and pair of horses, bound for Lucknow, and some 
other ladies, about whom all I can say is " Birds of a 
feather flock together,'' and they were of a peculiar feather. 
The boat was manned by Lascers and three officers, 
Captain H., a Chief Officer, and an Engineer, who was a 
•typical Irishman. Our Captain never appeared in the 
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saloon, but kept to the upper deck, where he was generally 
to be seen smoking and reading a book in a bright yellow 
cover, sometimes his legs on the back of a chair in Ameri- 
can fashion, with an air of indifference as to the fate of his 
boat, whose guidance he left chiefly to the " Serang," a 
Malay, and the head of the Lascar crew, who fortunately 
was an intelligent man. Perhaps our Captain had an, 
innate love of adventure, which he thought he could best 
indulge by leaving his craft alone ; if so, the following 
account of our voyage will show that he succeeded fairly 
well. 

The weather was so delightful that our slow progress- 
did not much trouble us. For a few days all went well. 
I amused myself by making sketches of the country as we 
■went along. Owing to the late rains the Ganges had 
overflowed the paddy or rice fields, and sometimes it was 
like an inland sea, and the smooth expanse of waters was 
very fine. One morning we were reading and working 
when we suddenly found ourselves sliding off our chairs. 
Our serene Captain also tumbled off his chair with his 
novel in hand. We had got on to a mud bank, and there 
we stuck at a most uncomfortable angle. My ayah looked 
green with fright, and kept repeatedly exclaiming " Oh! 
that I had never left Calcutta." Whilst we were in this 
predicament a steamer passed us, full of English soldiers, 
who " hurrahed " with all the strength of their manly 
throats, and were soon out of sight. The way our Captain, 
after several hours, recovered the equilibrium was by 
taking a couple of anchors out in a boat and letting them 
drop into deep water, and then with the capstan hauling. 
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away at the cable. I think it was the next day that 
the weather changed, and became squally. I must here 
inform the reader that at sunset we always anchored for 
the night close to the bank, generally near some village,, 
enabling the cook to get supplies of meat, milk, eggs, and 
other necessaries. The wind at last blew a hurricane, and 
the " Chunar," in spite of her new engines, about the 
power of which our Irish Engineer was fond of boasting,, 
was fain to give up the struggle ; but then, " faith the dear 
" cretur had not a fair chance, for was she not chained to a 
'• thing as big and heavy as herself, tugging away at her 
" vitals ?'' Many a time we longed to snap the links that 
bound us to this horrible flat. We were anchored as near 
to the land as possible ; nothing but rank, unwholesome 
jungle was to be seen. The howling wind, lowering 
clouds, and black river were like an incubus on our spirits. 
Four days passed without a change ; provisions were get- 
ting low. Our servants complained of cold and hunger. 
On the fifth day, as a roast for dinner, the kitmudghars, or 
table attendants, placed on the table an animal stand- 
ing upright on its four legs. It was not a sheep, nor 
a lamb, nor a kid ; it might have been a young jackal. 
Enquiries were useless — " Htim nS janta Mem Sahib." 
I do not know, Mem Sahib, was the only reply we got 
from the servants. No one cared to taste the mystery, so 
it was ordered away. During the night the storm abated,, 
and next morning we were thankful to weigh anchor and- 
proceed on our voyage. 

I remember one day the S.S. " Howrah," passed us- 
filled with passengers, who waved their handkerchiefs.. 
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She had left Calcutta ten days later than the " Chunar," 
and we sighed as she rapidly steamed out of sight. Nil 
desperandnm, we, too, would get to our destination in time. 
My friends were going to Bhaugulpore, a station on the 
Ganges, beyond Colgong. Near to the latter place were 
two rocks in mid channel, and the current was fearfully 
rapid for about a mile, owing, perhaps, to the late rains. 
In vain did we try to master it : the rushing water forced 
:us back. After two attempts we gave up the idea for that 
day. Next morning the fires were heated seven times 
more than they were wont to be heated, and we got up 
steam to our full power. Again did we essay to stem the 
'Current. This time we reached a higher point, but the 
wretched flat was a dead weight to the poor " Chunar." 
She trembled all over like a thing of life, seemed to hesi- 
•tate, then fell back on her companion, and both were 
whirled along, perfectly unmanageable, at a fearful speed. 
We. were borne away so close to a pile of masonry jutting 
out into the river that my friend, Mrs. C, in an agony, 
■held her child ready to spring if the boat struck it. It was 
a fearful moment. Had we crashed against the ruin, the 
waters must have overwhelmed us. I had before looked 
death more than once in the face, but never nearer than at 
that time. When the danger was past, we all felt, I hope, 
.thankful to a merciful Providence for our preservation. 
The shock had been severe, for truly we had had a hair- 
breadth escape, and my friends and I sought an interview 
with the Captain, who confessed that it was impossible for 
:him to proceed with the flat m tow any longer. The pas- 
sengers on board her were asked to come into the steamer, 
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but, with two exceptions, they chose to remain on the flat. 
Mrs. K. would not leave her horses. The poor half-caste 
woman, with her children, also stopped behind in her. I 
imagine she had been too much frightened, and longed to 
rest awhile. She said she thought her husband would 
come to help her. We afterwards heard that one of her 
children died, and was buried under a tree on the banks of 
the river. So, leaving the Chief Officer in charge of the 
flat, we proceeded on our course. The " Chunar " was 
quite buoyant at being rid of her late uncongenial partner. 
She breasted the current beautifully, and we steamed past 
those dreadful rocks — our Scylla and Charybdis. At last 
we reached Bhaugulpore, where Mrs. C. and her sister were 
met by their friends, Mr. and Mrs. S., who, on hearing 
that our Captain would wait there till he received instruc- 
tions from Calcutta as to what was to be done with the 
flat, kindly asked me to stay with them till the matter was 
arranged. I remember well how, at dinner, we three were 
most strangely overcome by sleep. Our efforts to keep 
awake were most painful, and as soon as we ladies left 
the table, we were obliged to make our excuses and retire 
to rest. Our fair hostess was almost alarmed next day, 
when hour after hour passed and still we slept. It was 
nearly i p.m. before we woke. That beautiful sleep was, 
indeed, " Nature's sweet restorer." 

On the third morning of my stay at Bhaugulpore I 
received intimation from Captain H. that the " Chunar " 
would leave at noon. My friends accompanied me on 
board, and then we parted. And now I was alone. How- 
ever, I was not very dejected, for I quite believed the 
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" Chunar," without the flat (she was to be left behind)^ 
would make good headway. All went smoothly; but, 
alas ! for my hopes, our progress was provokingly de- 
liberate. Slow, if not sure, was our motto. There were 
no books on board excepting those belonging to our taciturn 
Captain, who never gave one a chance of speaking to him 
as he read and smoked seated in his arm-chair at the prow. 
I had Macaulay's Essays, which I read and re-read. 
They lasted me all the voyage, and gave me plenty of 
matter to digest. 

At Monghir the natives came on board with pretty 
inlaid boxes of wood and ivory, inkstands, cabinets, and 
baskets. About this period of the voyage our nights were 
much disturbed by our anchoring close to large villages. 
Once or twice I was rather alarmed at the firing of guns, 
and beating of tom-toms, which continued throughout the 
night. I could not help feeling how easy it would be for a 
party of disaffected villagers to board and " loot " the 
steamer, if they did nothing worse. I knew the country 
near Patna was still very disturbed. 

At last we reached Dinapore, where I had a bundle of 
letters from my husband, in which he told me that he had 
been made Assistant to the Judicial Commissioner of 
Lucknow, and had been obliged to leave Allahabad to take 
up his appointment ; that our friends, Dr. and Mrs. Brydon, 
had kindly promised to meet me at the latter place, and 
that I was to stay with them till I could make arrange- 
ments to go to Cawnpore, where he would join me. 

Major E. kindly called and drove me to his house to 
spend the day with his wife, which was a very pleasant 
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change. I mentioned to him the fact of our anchoring 
every night so close to shore, and he remarked that it 
would be highly dangerous for the Captain to do so for 
the future, as we should skirt Buxar, which province was 
still infested by bands of rebels. He would, he said, apply 
to the Brigadier for an order in writing commanding 
Captain H. to keep as far off the shore as he could with 
safety, and to avoid the neighbourhood of villages. 

In the afternoon of that day we left Dinapore. I think 
it was two days later, towards evening, that I noticed we 
were scarcely moving, and at last the paddle-wheels 
stopped altogether. I ran up on deck to find out the cause. 
I saw that on our left was low, marshy, sandy ground, and 
ahead of us, evidently stuck in the mud, was a large 
steamer. She proved to be the " Manchester," with a 
cargo of merchandise. Captain H. was walking about, so 
I accosted him and asked what was the matter. He told 
me that we had got into shallow water. Two or three 
hours later I asked him if the water was likely to rise. 
" No, it keeps falling," was his reply. There was nothing 
to be done, so we anchored for the night. I heard next 
morning that Captain H. had gone out in a boat at day- 
break to explore, taking the " Serang " with him, and that 
they returned in a couple of hours without having suc- 
ceeded in finding deep water. 

I remarked to him that there must be a deep channel 
somewhere, and asked him what he was going to do. 
" What can I do ?" was his reply, as he turned away, look- 
ing as cross as a bear with a sore head. In the meantime 
the " Serang" went off on a voyage of discovery on his 
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own account. He was absent about three hours. Wheii 
he returned, he brought intelligence that he had discovered 
the main channel, that we were between an island and the 
left bank of the river, and that in order to get into deep 
water again we must retrace our way for a little more than 
a mile. At the same time he brought news that there was 
a large body of rebels, with guns and elephants, encamped 
on the bank, among some mangoe plantations overlooking 
the river, and that we should have to pass close under 
them. He had had a conversation with some of the rebel 
Sepoys, and had been questioned as to whether there were 
troops on board. He led them to suppose we were well 
armed, and that they had better not interfere with us.. 
They said they did not see any soldiers. " No," said the 
Serang ; " they are below at their breakfast." Our Captain 
did not hesitate, I am glad to say, as to his course of action. 
He got out all the muskets he had on board, and had them 
loaded, giving some to the Serang and Lascars, and keep- 
ing three for himself. 

On looking back, I think it was to our credit that not 
one of us women besought the Captain to return to Dina- 
pore, and so avoid running the risk of an encounter with 
the Mutineers. We were all soldiers' wives and, I am 
proud to say, the idea of turning our backs to the enemy 
did not occur to us. We knew we were to be exposed to 
great danger. One poor woman said " I have come all the 
way from Manchester to join my husband and now I may 
be killed !" The Irish Engineer told me that he had a con- 
signment of Colt's revolvers in his cabinof which heintended 
loading as many as he could. I begged him to let me 
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have one of them, to which he readily acceded, and having 
charged the six chambers, handed it to me. I thankedi 
him and took it into my cabin, locking the door. I will, 
not attempt to describe my feelings as we steamed down 
the river. I was quite calm, and on my knees I implored, 
the Almighty to protect us and save us from the enemy, 
I knew when we came to a stop, and then re-ascended the 
river ; on looking through the shutters, I could only see the- 
cliff, but not above it. We were going at full speed, and 
but for the noise of the engines, the stillness was almost, 
painful. Not a voice was to be heard. I suppose about 
half-an-hour passed and then I opened my door. I soon 
saw my friend the Irishman, and learnt from him that the 
danger was passed. He had seen the rebels looking at us 
from behind the trees, that they were quite an army, and 
apparently were intending to cross the Ganges. With a 
thankful heart I returned to him the pistol. At sunset 
when we anchored, I thought I would ask for it again just 
to fire at a post on the bank to see if I could hit it, but 
though I fired away I never hit my mark ! Here I will 
mention that with regard to the rebels there is no doubt 
they were angry with themselves for having allowed us to 
pass them without firing a shot ; for a few days later, 
on the approach of another steamer, they fired twice into 
her, and she was compelled to return to Dinapore with 
the news. Our troops went out and attacked them ; they 
found they numbered several thousands, I think about 12,000, 
A battle took place, and they were completely routed. 

After the above event everything went well. One day 
we met the S.S. "Howrah" on her way back to Calcutta.. 
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On recognising the " Chunar " some musical genius on 
"board played the tune of " Oh, dear ! what can the matter 
be " on his cornet ! We reached Mirzapore where I had 
letters from my husband. Our next station was Ghazee- 
pore, and there I was glad to see an old friend, Mr. Ziemann, 
of the German mission, who had stayed with us at 
Fyzabad, during the cold weather, before the mutiny. I 
believe he was the first missionary to visit that part of 
Oude. He drove me in his buggy to his house, where I 
made the acquaintance of his wife, and heard about their 
native schools. 

After Ghazeepore, we arrived at Benares where the 
poor women left us. I think they belonged to H.M.'s 6th 
Regiment. How rejoiced they must have felt ! 

And now I have come to the end of my voyage up the 
Ganges. On the forty-fifth day from Calcutta we reached 
Allahabad. I believe the passage was usually accom- 
plished in eighteen to twenty-one days. I remember the 
Captain coming into the saloon, which was his first 
appearance there, to receive the money I had to pay 
him, at the rate of four rupees per day. It took 
rather a long time to count. I thought he looked a little un- 
comfortable during the process. I had no dislike to Captain 
H.; I think he was a man of courage, and though he was 
rash to fool-hardiness sometimes, especially at Colgong, 
and allowed his ship to get into difficulties, when once 
roused he was clever in extricating her. To do him justice 
I must relate how, on one occasion, he fired a gun to attract 
the attention of a passing steamer, hoping she would stop 
and take me on board, but no notice was taken of the 
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somewhat unscrupulous. 

Dr. Brydon — the last man — of Cabul and Lucknow 
celebrity, took me to his house, where I was kindly 
welcomed by his wife. Eventually I went to Cawnpore, 
at which place I was joined by my husband, and then we 
proceeded by carriage Dak to Lucknow, with guns loaded 
ready to use on emergency, as parties of rebels were still 
prowling about. We reached our destination in safety. I 
found, on arrival, that there were only two ladies in the 
station with whom to associate, though a few weeks after- 
wards numbers came to this now quieted scene of former 
turmoil and rebellion. 



APPENDIX. 
Note VI. 

At the time of the rebellion, Allahabad was garrisoned by 
the 6th Regiment Native Infantry. This Corps had the 
credit of being one of the staunchest in the service ; and in 
the odour of its extreme " loyalty " volunteered at the 
outset of the disturbances to proceed to Delhi to quell re- 
volt. It also, when visited by two spies who came to the 
cantonments to tamper with the men, had them seized, and 
delivered over to the authorities for trial. On the 6th 
June, 18571 the Regiment was paraded for the purpose of 
having Lord Canning's thanks conveyed to it, for these 
tokens of wonderful faithfulness ! As the Governor- 
General's expressions of obligation were being read to the 
Sepoys, they, with loud acclaim, gave vent to cheers of 
grateful acknowledgment of the honor conferred on them. 
The prospect of affairs was indeed charming in the morning, 
but when the pall of night came o'er the scene, things 
changed mightily, At g o'clock it was observed that two 
rockets were fired outside the cantonment, and at the same 
time bugle alarms were sounded inside of them. The 
officers were then all in the Mess room, and attracted by 
the sounds attempted to rush out to find out the cause of 
disturbance, but as they approached the doors of the 
building they were received by Sepoy volleys of musketry 
from the outside, and being comparatively unarmed fell 
victims to the treacherous fire of their own men. About 
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2o were killed, and only three or four were made prisoners. 
The prisoners were marched to the lines, but on hearing a 
report that the Treasury was being sacked their captors 
hastened away to assist in its plunder ; and the prisoners 
took that opportunity to make their escape. Before, how- 
ever, they could get to the Fort they had to swim the 
Ganges, and only just reached it in time to assist in the 
disarmament of the main guard there — consisting chiefly 
of Sepoys of their own Regiment. Had this not been 
accomplished that night, the probabilities were that the 
Fort, with its large arsenal, powder magazine, and some 
200 artillery guns of large calibre, would all have fallen 
into the possession of the insurgents, civil and military, 
who were teeming in the land and destroying or appropria- 
ting property of every description. Only a small handful 
of English could be calculated upon as the truly reliable 
element inside the Fort, as the Sikhs (who afterwards 
threw their lot in with us) were very " shaky" at that time, 
and were not permitted to sleep inside the walls during 
the night. When I reached the place matters were im- 
proving, but for long afterwards, precautions were taken 
by ourselves to blow up the powder magazine, if by any 
chance it should fall into the possession of the enemy. 
With this object in view the officer in charge of the arsenal 
had made an electrical communication between his bed and 
the powder below, and at a moment's notice could have 
sent the whole place, with friends and foes alike, into the air. 
A very touching tale of this period is related of a young 
lad of only i6 years of age, of the name of Cheek ; he was 
then an unattached officer learning his drill at the Head 
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Quarters of the 6th Regiment Native Infantry, but being- 
wounded in the attack on the Mess House, had escaped, 
though afterwards made a prisoner. He and a native 
Christian, also a prisoner, were together confronted before 
an individual in the city, who had assumed regal powers, 
as deputy of the King of Delhi. Required to abjure their 
faith, young Cheek declined to do so, but the native 
Christian, in mortal fear, was about doing so, when our 
lad hero said to him, " My friend, whatever may betide us, 
never deny the Lord Jesus Christ." Just as he uttered 
these words an alarm arose, that Colonel Neill and his 
Fusiliers were approaching. The fanatics fled, and as the 
native Christian turned round to thank his fellow-prisoner 
for encouraging him in the profession of his faith, he found 
that the spirit of his companion had fled, — fled to serve his 
Maker in a nobler and a higher sphere of Duty. 
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Note VII. 

Cawnpore was at this time still in a most disorganized 
condition — in spite of the continued exodus taking place 
amongst the members of the " iriff rafif " population that had 
once there held sway. One day I visited the house in 
which our poor women and children, to the number of 140 
souls, had been so atrociously butchered by the villains 
owning allegiance to " Nana Sahib." These unfortunates 
had been kept in custody from the day (27th June, 1857) 
that witnessed the treacherous massacre of General 
Wheeler's capitulated force, but on hearing of the advance 
of General Havelock's avenging army of scarce 1400 
Englishmen, and its success at " Pandoo Nuddee " (dis- 
tant 20 miles from Cawnpore) the arch-fiend Nana on the 
15th July ordered the slaughter of the helpless beings then 
in his power. His commands were obeyed with alacrity 
by his followers, and it is said that the blood on the floors 
of the prison buildings that witnessed the Holocaust, lay 
two inches deep under it, as our advance guard (on the 
20th July, 1857) entered the place. When I, about 12 
•days afterwards, visited these shambles, the blood had 
then dried up, but the confused condition of the tenement 
and its horrid accessories, cannot with justice be described. 
Its revolting appearance was sickening in the extreme. 
I refrain from entering into details on the subject, and 
perhaps this, now that a generation has passed away, 
is about the best course to pursue. 
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A high mausoleum presently marks the spot under- 
neath which the bodies of these poor women and children 
were deposited, but it requires no beacon, or funeral urn, 
to express the unutterable, deep, and poignant sorrow that 
still reigns in many a heart, as it reflects on the foul des- 
truction of those whom we once looked upon with so much 
love and affection. A curious incident of what occurred 
to me at Cawnpore I may here relate. A lady from up 
country, taking advantage of a large military escort 
proceeding to Cawnpore, had just arrived in the place, on 
her way to Calcutta. She was located in an out-building 
pertaining to the temporary hotel I was lodged in, and the 
evening after her arrival, hearing shrieks coming from her 
apartments, about 150 yards distant, I immediately rushed 
to the spot, and found that a servant of the house, attend- 
ing at her dinner, had made an assault on her by seizing 
her from behind as she sat at the table eating her food. He 
took her by the shoulders unawares, and threw her down, 
but alarmed, probably at his own temerity, and the lady's. 
shrieks, he made away as fast as possible. The darkness 
aided his escape, and it need hardly be observed that he was 
never seen or heard of again, for he doubtless took refuge 
with his brother rascals, who had found our rule too hot 
for them. I merely give the account of this adventure as 
elucidating the curious condition of affairs then existing in 
our midst. 
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Note VIII. 

The two predominant characteristics of Humanity (be it 
clothed in black skin or white) are undoubtedly " Vanity " 
and " Selfishness." There is no excuse for the first ; for let 
the most ignorant measure their quaHfications at their 
highest point, a little serious reflection ought to confirm 
them as to their entire unprofitableness, and their wretched 
poverty and capacity for good. The highest intellects are 
invariably the most humble. One meets in life with so 
many of what Hamlet styles " strutters and bellowers," 
that one blushes at times for one's humanity, the laughing 
stock of fallen angels, and the grief of the good. With 
respect to " Selfishness," in its aggravated form, there is 
no question but that it is the very antithesis of Christ's 
character, for which we pretend to have so great a respect 
and regard, but for whose example of abnegation we care 
not to follow. Whatever description or class of life one 
comes across in this intensified age of blatant error, be it in 
the camp, the pulpit, the stage, the senate, or the scientist's 
lecture room, it would seem that the praise of man is the 
simimum bomim of all, but far from being satisfied with that, 
notoriety is now accepted for popularity ; extravagance for 
generosity; assertion for truth ; jargon of words for philo- 



sophy ; impudence for boldness ; license for liberty ; 
wealth for merit ; evolution for first cause ; and worst of 
all, agnosticism, secularism. Buddhism, and sacerdotalism, 
are made the equivalents to rehgion and faith in the Great 
Unseen. The world indeed requires purging ; but, alas ! 
this cannot be attained, excepting through catastrophe. 
When man took to building a Tower of Babel, divine 
wrath descended to earth and showed him his insufficiency, 
and this same lesson will have to be repeated to the end of 
time, until he is disciplined into a higher discernment of 
his " status " with his Maker. 
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Note IX. 
" Mahomdee " (now called " Khyree "J. 
The district of Mahomdee lies in the N.W. corner of the 
province of Oude. On my taking up the reins of authority 
there, I calculated that its area was 90 miles in breadth 
from east to west, and 70 miles in length from north to 
south. 

A considerable part of the district formed a portion of 
what is designated in India, the "Teraie," i e., forest and 
jungle lands lying at the foot of the lower range of the 
Himmalayan mountains. Here vast quantities of " teek " 
were obtainable at one time by the simple process of felling 
and carting away that valuable wood. The idea of charg- 
ing a tax for such permission was an after thought of the 
Government, but it proved in its wisdom to be a safety 
guard to the conservancy of the forest, as well as a remu- 
nerative process of adding to the revenue of the State. 

Whilst clearing these forests, the workmen employed 
used at times to disclose the remains of what had once 
been very large cities. No names were attached to any of 
these places, nor was any authentic history to be discovered 
respecting them. They had at a very remote period, pro- 
bably before the Christian era commenced, been inhabited 
by races of Buddhists ; this assumption being made on the 
strength of a quotation from out of one of the holy books 
■of the Hindoos, which assigned the territory as, having 
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been ruled by one of the early Buddhas. Be that as it 
may, the art of raising costly and stately structures to com- 
memorate the reigns of great princes was never displayed 
in this part of the country, at the time referred to, for no- 
vestiges of such buildings could ever be found. The towns 
must all have been constructed of mud walls, and we know 
in India how very soon these return to their mother earth, 
as men desert and leave them to the undisturbed forces of 
the elements. 

The southern and south-western parts of the district 
were well cultivated, and in addition to cereals produced 
large quantities of sugar cane, which, generally carted 
to the distilleries' adjoining Shahjehanpore, returned again 
in the shape of spirits wherewith to demoralize the popu- 
lation. 

The whole of this district of Mahomdee was during the 
earlier portion of the revolt, quite quiet and seemingly 
loyally disposed ; but the Shahjehanpore outbreak took 
place on the 31st May, 1857, and as many of the refugees 
from that place took shelter in Mahomdee, matters, conse- 
quently, were precipitated there sooner than they might 
otherwise have been had they been left to pursue their 
course unaided by outer influences. Two companies of 
Sepoys had been sent from Seetapore on the ist June, for 
the purpose of giving escort to the fugitives assembled at 
that place. They started from Mahomdee on the 4th June, 
on the return journey, with their charge swelled by the 
presence of some of the English residents of Mahomdee^ 
who were anxious to avail themselves of this opportunity 
to reach a place of safety. 
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On the 5th June, 1857, they came to within half-a-mile- 
of the village of Aurangabad (of Mahomdee), when suddenly 
a horrid onslaught was made upon them, and with one 
solitary exception (Captain P. Orr), all were killed, to the 
number of forty or thereabouts. 

Their bodies were thrown into two wells, close by to a 
memorable tree, against which they had formed themselves 
for defence. This tree still remains, and with its numerous 
marks of bullets embedded in its trunk, stands a silent 
monitor of awful deeds committed under its shade by most 
treacherous and fiendish foes. 

I visited the spot in i85o, and left it with harrowed 
feelings of pain at the reflection that beings calling them- 
selves human could possibly ever have descended so low in 
the scale of creation as to be capable of emulating in 
intensity the worst instincts attributed to ravening wolves- 
and bloodthirsty tigers. 

Captain P. Orr, having escaped, made his way to- 
Mitowlee, a place a few miles away, where he was received 
by the Rajah Loonee Sing, and protected for a little time, 
in company with some more fugitives who had made their 
way to the same place from other stations. For a few 
weeks he behaved well to them, but, eventually, being- 
induced to surrender them up to the rebel government,, 
they, with a few exceptions, were afterwards foully 
butchered in the streets of Lucknow. 

When order was somewhat restored again in the 
Province, Rajah Loonee Sing was seized and publicly 
tried for his misdeeds (the prosecution resting on me), and 
he was sentenced to transportation for life, to the Andaman 
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Islands, where he may, for aught I know to the contrary, 
■be still undergoing the merited punishment of his treachery. 

In retributive j ustice ; all his estates (paying a government 
iax of ;^8,ooo a year) were confiscated, and parcelled out to 
well-wishers of our rule, one of whom, curious to say, was 
a younger brother of the very same Captain P. Orr that he 
had delivered into the fangs of the rebel government. 

A year or two after the rebellion was suppressed, I was 
■ordered to hand over to the Maharajah Jung Bahadoor of 
Nepaul (for his services rendered during the war), that 
portion of the " Teraie " pertaining to my district which 
abutted on Nepaul, and to which allusion has already been 
made. It cost me a great pang of compunction to fulfil 
this order, for, being a sportsman, I used to revel at times 
in the pursuit of game in its recesses, and naturally the 
making over of one's preserves to another, was not an 
agreeable duty. From time immemorial it had abounded 
with tigers, leopards, stags, antelopes, rhinoceros, wild 
boars, alligators and elephants ; the benefits to be derived 
from these adjuncts to happiness was now, alas ! to fall to 
the lot of his highness. 

When the Prince of Wales went out to India on his 
sporting tour, he was the guest of Sir Jung Bahadoor, in 
.this very part of the district, and there it was where he 
met with the greatest successes attending his expedition. 

For ordinary " stay-at-homes," it may be a matter of 
■difficulty to realize the charm pertaining to risk of any 
description. These people were born for " hum-drum," 
.and hum-drum life they get to the full bent of their inclina- 
,tion in England. But it is far otherwise with the majority 
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of Britons ; they are a conquering race, and conquest is 
their element. For them I write my reminiscences of the 
Great Rebellion of 1857, and, for the benefit of the 
Nimrods of the day, I append a few extracts from my diary 
of sporting adventures that, with one exception, befel me- 
during the last three months of a residence in the district, 
of Mahomdee. 



EXTRACTS. 
Camp Newal Khar. — Saturday, i8th January, 1862. 

This place was formerly the residence of Rajah Run- 
dood Sha of Khyreeghur, who is at present on a visit to 
Maharajah Sir Jung Bahadoor, K.C.B., of Nepaul. Was 
joined in the early morning by the brother of the Rajah,, 
by name Jung Bahadoor. 

About two miles before reaching Newal Khar, at the 
Gola Ghaut of the old Sarda river, I put in the four 
elephants with me into some jungle close to the Ghaut, 
thinking to pick up a deer. We had hardly gone a dis- 
tance of 400 yards before we disturbed a large male tiger,, 
evidently bent on the same pursuit as myself. We gave 
chase, but finding himself followed, he immediately turned, 
upon my elephant (which unfortunately was not a staunch 
one) and charged it most viciously ; I fired one shot, but 
though he was hit it did not stop his charge, which was 
accelerated by the nature of the ground. He was in am 
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instant scrambling up on to the head of the elephant, which 
he clawed fearfully. Using my gun, pistol fashion, I put 
the contents of the second barrel into him, just in time to 
save my driver (Mahout) from being torn off his seat. The 
animal on receiving the second bullet, fell off the elephant, 
and was seemingly done for ; but in consequence of the 
elephant becoming ungovernable and running away, 
placing me in great jeopardy, amongst the trees of the 
forest, I had not sufficient time given me to fire a third 
shot. After the elephant had been brought to a halt in his 
wild career, he was induced to return to the place of com- 
bat, but the tiger had meanwhile crept away into an 
adjoining swamp, covered by high grass. To dislodge him 
was the dif&culty ; and in attempting to do so, two more 
■of the elephants got badly wounded in their legs, causing 
the whole body of them to take to ignominious flight, not to 
be controlled by the drivers. As darkness had now set in, 
I considered that the most prudent course was to wait 
until the following Monday for a renewal of hostilities, but 
during the night the tiger managed to crawl away and was 
lost to me, as he most probably died in some rocky lair, to 
which he could not be tracked. 

Singhaie, 28th January, 1862. — Rajah Rundood Sha 
informed me to-day, that in his late visit to the Camp 
-of Sir Jung Bahadoor, of Nepaul, he there saw a man, 
a Goorkha, who is credited with havmg killed no less 
than 400 tigers during his life. The way he managed 
to accomplish his feats of arms was chiefly derived through 
a power possessed by him of exactly imitating the cry of a 
tiger in search of its mate. Having provided himself with 
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bows and poisoned arrows, this Ninirod of the forest would 
.ascend a tree during a moonlight night, and bringing his 
art into play, would in many instances have a responsive 
reply given to him by a distant tiger. Repeating his call, 
he would bring the tiger to the very foot of the tree in 
which he was perched, and from thence and at close 
'quarters fire into the animal one of his deadly darts. The 
poison used by him being of a most virulent nature, the 
tiger after receiving a wound would die in the course of a 
few minutes' time. 

Bunwapoor, ■zist February, 1862. — This morning, ac- 
companied by some friends, attended a battue, given in 
my honor by the Rajah of Oel. The sport was in this 
manner conducted ; a line of several hundred men having 
.been made, a long strip of jungle was beaten— at one end 
the men entered, and at the other end those who were 
to participate in the fun remained quiescent close to a 
number of nets well staked in the ground. As the beaters 
beat up to the nets large numbers of wild animals made 
their appearance and in most instances jumped the net- 
ting, or in other ways attempted to run the blockade. In 
this fashion no less than 12 head of game fell to our guns 
in the matter of a few seconds. I killed three deer, and 
[five deer and four wild boars were despatched by my 
companions. The sport is amusing, but it is not a noble 
method of obtaining distinction in the pursuit of game. 
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ADVENTURE WITH A TIGER IN CENTRAL INDIA, 

In the year 1852, when in the command of two troops 
of cavalry, employed in endeavouring to suppress the free- 
booting and blackmailing propensities of Scindiah's 
subjects, I was encamped at a place called Tuppa, situated 
about sixty miles to the north-east of Indore. One evening 
a report reached me that a band of professional robbers 
were travelling through part of the district close to my 
camp. 

Without loss of time, a small party of troopers was 
organised and sent out in pursuit. At a distance of about 
five miles from Tuppa the robbers were overtaken, 
marching in a very orderly manner, presenting the appear- 
ance of ordinary travellers giving escort to a train of three 
or four bullock-carts. On one of the troopers calling on 
the fellows to halt, he received in reply a sword-cut which 
slightly wounded him. 

This action at once indicated the character of the men 
with whom we had to deal. When the main body of our- 
party came up, the thieves seeing that they were over- 
matched, and judging that further resistance would be 
useless, wisely submitted to their destiny and permitted 
themselves to be made prisoners without the shedding of 
more blood. We found that the men we had captured 
belonged to a notorious band of Dacoits, who had been 
spreading their depredations as far south as the Deccan 
(Hyderabad), and were now returning to their homes in a 
peaceable manner, but loaded with other people's goods. 
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which they had, as they thought, safely bestowed in the 
inner recesses of their carts. All these culprits were 
subsequently brought to justice and sentenced to various 
terms of imprisonment. 

As night was now coming on, having made every dis- 
position for the safe custody of the prisoners, I determined 
to canter on to my camp, and set off accompanied by a 
single orderly, who carried a lighted flambeau. We had 
hardly got over two or three miles when our horses 
suddenly swerved from a clump of bushes on the roadside, 
where a tiger was evidently lying crouching down. The 
horses had scented his feline majesty and became almost 
mad with excitement, bounding off like frightened deer, 
and much to the discomfort of the riders, who with 
difficulty retained their seats. Had the flambeau gone 
•out at this juncture we should certainly have had to deal 
with the pursuing fiend at close quarters. The fear of the 
light, however, disconcerted his movements and was the 
immediate cause of our safety from his clutches. He 
nevertheless followed us, for we found on retracing the 
road next morning that his footprints indicated a pursuit 
of more than half a mile. 

So far the tiger was master of the situation, but he did 
not remain so long, for, having killed a bullock out of a 
neighbouring village shortly afterwards, retribution over- 
took him as it had done the robbers of our story. About 
two days after this event, a deputation of natives came to 
my camp to solicit aid for his destruction. Nothing loath, 
I proceeded, with some of my men, to the spot where the 
villagers stated their bullock had been killed. There, sure 

G 
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enough, we found that the tiger had broken into a cattle- 
pen on the outskirts of the village, and from thence had 
dragged his victim down into a valley about four hundred 
yards distant. Having headed this gorge by about another 
four hundred yards from the spot of the "kill," I sent word 
to the men assembled in the village to beat up in line to 
my position. This they did to the letter of their instruc- 
tions, and shortly after their unearthly noises and shoutings- 
had commenced I was rewarded by the striped king of the 
forest bounding up to within fifteen yards of the spot where 
I lay concealed. I fired and sent two shots into him. He 
rolled over and over, but, suddenly getting up on his legs 
again, made off in desperate condition to the thickest part 
of the jungle. As he left sorely wounded, he chanced to- 
come across a poor villager ahead of him who did not 
belong to my " following." Into this man's side he sent 
his five claws, throwing him aside to a distance of ten 
yards, just in the manner a cat would treat a helpless 
mouse. The unfortunate fellow we at once picked up and 
sent into camp for medical care and treatment, but he 
never recovered from his wounds. 

The tiger in the meantime had disappeared, but we 
traced him to the deep bed of a dry watercourse, hidden 
beneath the bushes and thick grass which overhung its 
sides. A man, perched on a distant tree, marked the exact 
spot where the beast lay, and all of us, on foot, commenced 
throwing stones and clods of earth into his lair. As he was 
seemingly indifferent to the missiles with which he was 
assailed, and in despair of arousing him in this manner 
from his " coign of vantage," I made a rush to a tree on 
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the bank overhanging him, so as to get a good shot in case 
he was still living. 

I had just got about six feet up the tree, when the 
brute, throughly aroused, made a dash at me, and would 
doubtless have torn me down, had not a shot fired over my 
shoulder disabled him m his hind leg, and so prevented 
him standing up and pulling me down. We remained 
confronted for a few seconds, he grinning and snarling in 
impotent anger, and I doing the best with the butt end 
of my empty gun to prevent his nearer approach up 
the tree. After a time I noticed that his eyes began to 
lose their lustre, and, turning himself back, he fell once 
more into the bed of the rivulet in the agonies of 
approaching death. A faithful servant, who had been 
watching the drama from a distance of some hundred 
yards, and noticing that I had emptied my rifle, crept up 
on all fours to the tree, handed me my spare gun, and 
with it I dispatched our feline foe. The tiger proved on 
measurement to be nine feet four inches long, and adorned 
with a beautiful mane and stripes of the first order. We 
carried him to our camp on a bullock-cart, and there 
had him skinned, much to the satisfaction of the 
inhabitants. So ended our adventures with the animal 
who had, two nights previously, so unceremoniously 
made me and my orderly fly before him. 
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Note X. 

There is at the present day a great riddle presented 
for the solution of our government in respect to the proper 
treatment to be followed towards the feudatory States 
owing allegiance to the Empire, and the method to be 
adopted in regard to disciplining their armies. With the 
extension of knowledge on the part of the masses of India 
and the consequent ambitions likely to arise from higher 
education, troublous days are doubtless in store for us ; for 
aspirations cannot of possibility be implanted in the breasts 
of white or black, without corresponding dangers to follow 
their non-realization. It behoves us, therefore, to be careful 
how far we shall permit the soldiers of the native courts to 
approximate to the standard of our own efficiency in the 
art of war. 

The facilities afforded by the ready transport of troops 
on our railways may, and will, of course assist us con- 
siderably in concentrating power at a given point to 
obviate military danger; but we all know well, how easy 
it is to upset the best laid calculations of the tactician in 
the matter of transport, if that transport is left in the hands 
or guidance of, perchance, even only one treacherously 
affected individual. 

With our English born Indian army of 72,000, and 
their 88 batteries of artillery, we can afford to be com- 
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plaisant, but not fool-hardy ; the more so when we consider 
that in addition to the possible defection of our own 
152,000 native regulars, and their 15 batteries of artillery, 
we may in the day of trial have to face a further combina- 
tion of upwards of 200,000 more soldiers in the pay of the 
native princes. To every thoughtful mind, the pohcy to 
be adopted for such a contingency, is to be prepared for it, 
by simply not permitting our own native army to be ex- 
clusively recruited in Hindostan. We have vast fields to 
draw upon abroad ; and if we allow time to go by default 
in not using them, we do not deserve to be the ruling 
power in India. The last official paper I wrote previous 
to leaving the country was asked for, by the Adjutant- 
General's Department in Calcutta, and given by me with- 
out hesitation. In it I strongly advocated the course of 
raising not only Sikh and Goorkha Regiments, but also 
those to be recruited from Malta, Arabia, Zululand, Borneo, 
and the Mala)' Peninsula. If this policy was followed out 
properly, we should have a foreign element in our army, 
reliable just because it, with ourselves, would be alien to 
the land, and never likely to coalesce with the preponder- 
ating native born masses. Any such measures, if even 
adopted at the eleventh hour will — it is deplorable to 
think — be greatly weakened by the suicidal and grievous 
policy inaugurated many years ago in the filling of high and 
important posts in the Civil Service with natives, who 
— their own countrymen believe — cannot from early educa- 
tion be suddenly cleansed from the charge of susceptibility 
to bribery. 
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Note XI. 

List of regular Regiments of the Bengal Army, 
mutinied, were disbanded, or disarmed in 1857. 



that 



Regiment. 


Station. 


Date. 


Remarks. 


Governor Genl.'s Body 








Guard 


Ballygunge 


August 3rd 


Disarmed 


I St Light Cavalry 


Mhow 


July 2nd 


Mutinied 


2nd „ ,, 


Cawnpore 


June 5th 


„ 


3rd „ 


Meerut 


May gth 


51 


4th „ 


Umballah 


... 




5th , 


Peshawar 


May 22nd 


Disarmed 


6th „ 


Jullundur 


June 8th 


Mutinied 


7th „ 


Lucknow 


May 3rd 


n 


8th „ 


Mean Meer, Lahore 


May 13th 


Disarmed 


9th „ 


Sealkote 


July gth 


Mutinied 


loth „ „ 


Ferozepore 


July nth 


Disarmed 



Infantry (Regular). 



Regiment. 


Station. 


Date. 


Remarks. 


ist.Regt. Native Infantry 


Cawnpore 


June 5th 


Mutinied 


2nd ,, „ 


Barrackpore 


June 14th 


Disarmed 


3rd „ „ 


Phillour 


June loth 


Mutinied 


4th „ „ } 


Noorpoore, right wing 
Kangra, left wing... 




Disarmed 


5th 


Umballah 


May 


,, 


6th 


Allahabad 


June 6th 


Mutinied 


7th 


Dinapore 


July 25th 


M 


8th „ ,, -j 


Dinapore 

Hazareebaugh 


July 25th 
Aug. I St 


" 


9th 


AUygurh 

Mynpoorie 


May 20th 
May 22nd 


t1 
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Regiment. 


Station. 


Date. 


Remarks. 


lothRegt.Nativelnfantry 


Futteygurh 


June 4th 


Mutinied 


nth 


Meerut 


May gth 


„ 


I2th ,, „ i 


Nowgong.right wing 


une 14th 


n 


Jhansi, left wing ... 


June loth 


)i 


13th 


Lucknow 


May 30th 


„ 


14th 


Jhelum 


July 31st 


Disbanded 


15th 


Nusseerabad 


May 28th 


Mutinied 


i6th 


Mean Meer, Lahore 


May 13th 


Disarmed 


17th 


Azimghur 


June 3rd 


Mutinied 


i8th 


Bareilly 


May 31st 


„ 


19th 


Barrackpore 


March 31st 


Disbanded 


20th 


Meerut 


May gth 


Mutinied 


2ISt ,, „ 


Peshawar 


M^y 22nd 


Disarmed 


23nd „ 


Oude Fyzabad 


June gth 


Mutinied 


23rd 


Mhow 


July 2nd 


ji 


24th 


Peshawur 


May 22nd 


Disarmed 


25th 


Benares 





.. 


26th 


Lahore, Mean Meer 


May 13th 


)i 


27th ,, ,, 


Peshawur 


May 22nd 


,. 


28th 


Shahjehanpore 


June 7th 


Mutinied 


2gth 


Moradabad 


June 8th 


M 


30th 


Nusseerabad 


May 28th 


11 
Remained 


31 St , , , , 


Sanger 





faithful 


3.nd 


Bowsee, Sonthal dis- 


Oct. gth 


Mutinied 


trict 


Oct. 17th 




33rd 


Hosheyarpore 




Disarmed 


34th 


Barrackpore 


May 6th 


Disbanded 


3ith 


Sealkote 




Disarmed 


36th 


Jullundur 


June 8th 


Mutinied 


37th „ 


Benares 


June 4th 


.1 


38th 


Delhi 


May nth 


)» 


39th „ 


Jheelum 




Disarmed 


40th 


Dinapore 


July 25th 


Mutinied 


41st 


Oude, Seetapore ... 


June 3rd 


1* 
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Regiment. 


Station. 


Date. 


Remarks. 


42ndRegt.NativeInfntry. 


Sanger 


July 7th 


Mutinied 


43rd 


Barrackpore 


June 14th 


Disarmed 


44th 


Agra 


May 31st 


,, 


45th „ 


Ferozepore 


May 13th 


Mutinied 


46th 


Sealkote 


July gth 


,, 


47th 


Allahabad 




Disarmed 


48th 


Oude, Lucknow ... 


May 30th 


Mutinied 


49th 


Mean Meer, Lahore 


May 13th 


Disarmed 


50th 


Nagode 


Sept. 17th 


Mutinied 


51st 


Peshawur 


May 22nd 


Disarm e 


52°d 


Jubbulpore 


Sept. i8th 


Mutinied 


53rd 


Cawnpore 


June 5th 


)» 


54th 


Delhi 


May nth 


„ 


55th „ 


Nowshera 


May 25th 


,, 


56th 


Cawnpore 


June 5th 


,, 


57th ,, 


Ferozepore 


May 13th 


,, 


58th 


Rawal Pindee 


July 7th 


Disarmed 


SQth 


Umritsur 





J, 


60th 


Umballah 


June 13th 


Mutinied 
before Delhi 


6ist 


Jullundur 


June 8th 


Mutinied 


62nd 


Mooltan 




Disarmed 


63rd 


Berhampore 


Aug. 2nd 


)* 


64th 


Peshawur 


May 22nd 


„ 


65th 


Ghazeepore 




,, 


66th 


Almoorah 


... 


..► 


67th 


Agra 


May 31st 


Mutinied 


68th 


Bareilly 


May 31st 


M 


69th 


Mooltan 


... 


Disarmed 


70th 


Barrackpore 


June 14th 


M 


71st „ 


Lucknow 


May 30th 


Mutinied 


72nd ,, 


Neemuch 


June 3rd 


„ 


73rd 


Julgipooree, Dacca 


Nov. 20th 


,^ 


74th „ 


Delhi 


May nth 


„ 
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AN ACCOUNT 



TOORUN MALL 



HILL OF THE SATPOORA RANGE, SOUTH 
OF THE RIVER NERBUDDA 



INDIA 



BEING THE SUBSTANCE OF AN OFFICIAL REPORT 
MADE OF THE PLACE, AT THE REQUEST OF 

SIR ROBERT N. C, HAMILTON, BART, 

RESIDENT AT THE COURT OF HOLKAR. 



APPENDIX. 

Note XII. 

TooRUN Mall, a hill in Cadesh and one of the Satpoora 
Range, lies in about 2i°52' north latitude and 74°34' east 
longitude. It is about 15 miles in an easterly direction 
from Dhergaum, 10 or 12 south from Badael (near the 
mouth of the Jurkul River) on the Nerbuddah ; 20 miles 
north from Sooltanpoor in Candesh, and 33 or 34 miles 
south-west from Chiculda, on the Nerbudda. Its summit 
is to be gained from all of these above-named places, but 
for the European traveller, the Chiculda and Sooltanpoor 
•or Sydah routes are the only practicable ones. From 
■Chiculda, the measured road, or rather timber track, is 43 
miles in length, and with the exception of the Jeerapani 
Ghaut (some 10 miles from the Toorun Mall Lake) no 
.difficulties of any moment are to be surmounted. Here 
the ascent for a mile and a quarter is very great, being 
about I in 2^, and taxes the energy of man and beast 
to the utmost. However, it is capable of great im- 
provement, and with a little labour and money expended 
might be made comparatively easy. At present no 
camels can be taken further than the Bokrata Jungle, 
which is at the foot of this Ghaut. Bullocks and ponies 
must be solely relied upon as beasts of burden. The route 
from Candesh, via Sydah and Sooltanpore, is far more 
difficult to ascend than the foregoing, and beasts of burden 
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proceeding by this road must be very lightly laden. The 
paths leading towards Dhergaum and Badael are only 
passable for travellers on foot. Toorun Mall seems to be 
about the highest of thehills in the Satpoora Range, perhaps 
the Herass Hill in the Barwanec State excepted, which may 
be a few hundred feet higher, but which again has not the 
advantage of water on its summit. Toorun Mall obtains 
its name from the tree (Zizyphus Albens) called in Sanscrit 
"Toorun," being so common there, and the adjunct " Mall " 
I believe to be a word in use with certain Bheels, tO' 
designate any high or table-land. By barometrical measure- 
ment I found that the highest point of Toorun Mall (a small 
hill on its eastern side) attains an altitude of 3373 feet ; 
the banks of the lake being 265 feet below this. This lake 
is one of the most attractive spots on Toorun Mall. Situated 
on the southern end, the traveller from the Nerbudda has 
to pass over the whole length of the hill ere he reaches it. 
It is about one mile and six furlongs in circumference and 
650 yards in breadth, of great depth, being fathomed by 
me in the centre and found to be ^H fset deep. It is 
formed by a vellard, or artificial obstruction of the gorge- 
betwixt two small hills. At one end of this embankment 
there isapassage forthe waters of the periodical rains, which 
are carried off towards a smaller lake a few hundred yards, 
from the larger one, and about 30 feet under its level. The 
flooded waters of these two lakes are carried off to the 
Seeta Koond, a precipice varying from 400 to 500 feet in 
height. At the water-fall, the first fall by measurement is- 
243 feet in height, being perpendicular, without let or 
hindrance. The view at this place in the monsoon during 
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a flood must be grand indeed, for the waters from the lakes 
and those received in transit, must make a very considerable 
volume. 

The jungles about the hill contain many varieties of 
trees and shrubs which are not to be met with in Nimar or 
Malwa. To the botanist the field here opened to his 
research would be most attractive and entertaining. The 
■edible fruits generally met with and not common to the 
plains are those of the Toorun (Zizyphus Albens) ; 
Chironjee (Chirongia Sa pida) ; Kutail, a small red berry ; 
Sengal ; Suseel ; the wild Mango ; and the wild Plantain, 
called by the Bheels " Kaiel Kanda," are also used for 
food. In common with the lowlands, the fruit trees are 
numerous ; a few may be enumerated, such as the Jamun 
(Eugenia Jumbolana) ; Amoroo (Philanthus Emblica) ; the 
Tenduor Bastard Ebony,the several species of Indian Ficus, 
the Byer or Jujube tree, the Mowa or Broad-leaved Bassia, 
the Imli or Tamarind, the Karonda (Carissa Carondas). The 
gum trees are the " Sale " (Boswellia Thurifera), producing 
Alibanum, the Dhaswra, Kureek, Khaire, and the Bheeja, 
the last used medicinally. Besides the above there are 
many trees and shrubs novel to the resident of the plains, 
and called by the natives — the Sewrun (bearing a red 
flower) ; the Madool; Gandalee (Pcederia Foetida) ; Sujree; 
Kerow, said to flower only once in 12 years ; Manja (berries 
usedfor intoxicating fish); Goondee (Cordia Myxa), used as 
a pickle ; Kinjee, the seeds giving an oil, which is used 
medicinally ; Koomree ; Phasee ; Seeon ; Mokha (red 
nightshade), having edible leaves; Amultas (Cassia Fistula); 
the Kherowla, with yellow flowers similar to the Amultas ; 
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Khurnug, with long pendant seed pods like the Amultas ; 
and the Khankur, the fruit of which is used for pickle. 

Creepers also are numerous, and almost every tree has- 
its parasite. The Hill Colocynth (C. Hardwickie), or Ruhoree 
Indragum, is not uncommon ; as also the Pawn, growing in 
a wild state. Here also the grasses grow most luxuriantly ; 
the Roosa grass so noted for the oil extracted from it, being 
most abundant. The trees used for building purposes are 
very diversified. The principal ones are the Teak; Tendu, or 
Ebony ; Jamun ; Dhamni, or Bastan Lance; Sag ; Kusum, 
on which the lac insect is found ; the Toon ; Sirsa ; Bhatee 
Sesum ; Kulum ; Unjun ; Kear ; and the Tunch, or Tousa,. 
the wood of which is particularly hard and tough. 

The geological formation of the Toorum Mall hill and 
those in its vicinity is uniformly of trap and basalt, with a 
red clay evidently containing iron. The summit of the 
hill is irregular, having low hills of loo and 150 feet high 
rising in different places from the general elevation of the 
plateau, which altogether may include an area of 16 square 
miles. Table-land is to be met with in several spots, but 
it is not of great extent. The height of the alterior ridge, 
which is on almost all sides precipitous and perpendicular^ 
may average 400 feet from the debris of the fallen rocks in 
the valleys below. The fissures in this ridge are very deep 
and irregular, and bear the impress of a mighty convulsion 
of nature having occurred in ages past. 

The summit of Toorun Mall is interspersed with 
remains of ruinous temples and walls. The latter have 
evidently been built merely for protection from external 
foes, and extend for miles in all directions, but are chiefly 
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to be seen at points where nature required the aid of art 
to make the hill impregnable. The temples having been 
built with loose stones, and no cement or mortar of any 
description used in their erection, have, consequently, 
during the course of years, made but a slight resistance to 
the force of the elements, and their sites are now to the 
unobservant eye hardly distinguishable from the ground 
which surrounds them. The earthen embankment or 
bund on the eastern side of the lake, measuring some 460- 
yards long, and faced with stone, is remarkable for its 
solidity, which cannot be less than 170 or 200 feet at its 
base, with a height of 40 feet. The labour expended upon 
it must have been immense, and this work would alone 
draw our attention and wonder as to the means and power 
of the individual who could execute as well as devise such 
an undertaking. Nothing approximating to certainty can 
be said as to the ancient history of Toorun Mall. What 
the natives say regarding it is puerile in the extreme, and 
unworthy of notice. The evidences of a former numerous 
population are plain enough, but not a vestige of an 
inscription remains to guide one in his researches. On 
the south side of the hill, in a small artificial cave about 
12 feet square, an image of Parusnath is to be seen. At 
this cave a small annual mela, or fair, is held in October.. 
Besides this, there are other and numerous sculptured 
evidences of the Jaina religion to be found, by the sites of 
ruined temples, but they again have seemingly in places 
been appropriated by the followers of the Brahminical 
faith at a later date as stones to form the walls of their 
own temples. One of the approaches to Toorun Mall is 
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through the wall on the south-east side. This has been 
named the " Arawassa " Durvaza. The derivation " Ara" 
is a corruption of " Araya," the race who conquered India 
in its early history, and who originally came from the Oxus. 
The English nation is derived from the same stock, viz., 
the Indo-Aryan race ; Wassa is but a corruption of the 
Sanscrit word " basa," a dwelling or residence. The in- 
habitants of this portion of the Satpoora range are mostly 
Bheels (one of the aboriginal tribes of India) and Paurias. 
The first are distinguished under several castes and denomi- 
nations, numbering, I believe, upwards of 84. The Bheels 
residing in Toorun Mall boast of being descended from a 
Rajpoot ancestry, and style themselves " Seemlee." 
Altogether there are not more than 40 families located on 
the hill, and their huts are dispersed far and wide in all 
directions. They do not bear any general peculiarity of 
features in their physiognomy, and I have noticed that, 
saving 'perhaps the bearing and impress of a persecuted 
race, there is nothing to distinguish them from the men of 
the plains. They are slight and spare in their limbs and 
body, but this only conduces to that great power, which 
they all have in common, of undergoing fatigue and 
exertion when called upon to do so. With all this endur- 
ance they have a thorough contempt and dislike for labour 
as understood by us. Gaining at best but a precarious 
subsistence from the fruits of the jungle, the generality of 
Bheels do not interdict themselves from any description of 
animal food, when they have it in their power to indulge in 
it, and the flesh of the cow, buffalo, sheep, goat, boar, and 
deer are equally prized. 
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Their religion is generally of a most simple and 
primitive description, I remark, generally as their notions 
on such subjects are variable and not imbued with any 
deep feeling. The chief deities worshipped on Toorun 
Mall are named, Soodul Deo, Koombeh Deo, Mamma 
Duneep, and Goruck Nath. The first is invoked in con- 
junction with the sun and moon, and is supposed to have 
the elements under his control. Koombeh De!o is 
worshipped at the Dewali, and may be another form of 
Kali. Mamma Duneep is evidently the " Ceres " of these 
mountaineers. The first fruits of the season are offered at 
her shrine, and she is the dispenser of the bounties of 
mother earth. Goruck Nath is a Deity of the Hindoos, 
and I fancy lately introduced. His devotees are not 
numerous amongst the Bheels, who are rather luke-warm 
in his adoration. 

The customs pertaining to the three great events in a 
man's existence are very simple and void of display. On 
the birth of a child, his or her advent into the world is not 
ushered in by any loud acclamations or discharge of fire- 
arms, so common to the inhabitants of India. The father 
merely collecting a few friends together over the discussion 
of a jar of spirits, mentions the name by which he wishes 
his child to be designated. When a Bheel is desirous of 
ioining himself to the object of his regard, and no objections 
are shown by the family of the girl, the friends of the 
engaging parties are called to witness the ceremony and 
forms of marriage, which are continued during the space 
of three days. On the first day the friends of each are 
feasted at the houses of the respective parents, where the 

H 
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spirit distilled from the flower of the mowa tree adds not a 
little to the hilarity of the guests. On the second day the 
friends of the young couple take them, on separate occa- 
sions, to the foot of a tree called " Singa," which is con- 
sidered sacred, and where certain ceremonies of worship 
are gone through. On their return from devotion, the 
senior of the party, taking a little liquor in a brass vessel, 
makes an oblation to the earth in the name of either the 
bride or bridegroom, as the case may be, and then their 
bodies, feet, and hands, are smeared with turmeric. As 
yet the family of the bridegroom has not visited the bride, 
but on the evening of the second day the members of it, 
accompanied by their friends in a body, come before the 
house of the bride, where they are met by her relations, 
and a preconcerted struggle takes place to break a bamboo 
previously provided, one party pulling against the other. On 
this being accomplished, certain omens are prognosticated 
from the fracture in the bamboo. The evening closes over 
the mirth and enjoyment of the assemblage. On the morn- 
ing of the third day the female relations of the bridegroom 
make a forcible entry into the bride's house and take her to 
their own habitation, vi et ariiiis, which when happily 
accomplished the marriage rites are supposed to be 
finished, and friends disperse to their several avocations. 
A wife generally costs upwards of 20 rupees, but if the 
lover is not possessed of worldly gear to that amount, he 
must contract like Jacob of old to labour for his father-in- 
law a stipulated period which may vary from two to five 
years. On the death of a Bheel, his nearest relations 
collect his cooking utensils, his axe, bow and arrows, and 
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taking them with the body, burn the latter. In this cere- 
mony they are joined by their friends who, after the funeral 
rites are finished, collect at the house of the deceased to 
sympathize and condole with the relatives. A period of 
several days having elapsed, the nearest of kin cooks some 
rice, and having put it into two separate platters, 
in the name of the deceased, leaves one on the place 
where the body was burnt, and the other before the 
threshold of his late dwelling. This is intended as pro- 
vision for the spirit, who is considered to be still roaming 
about. No other rites are followed. Cremation is not 
resorted to with the bodies of women and infants, they are 
simply buried and a cairn of stones heaped over the grave, 
a custom which has been handed down to them from their 
ancestors, but as to the purport of such singularity in 
making a difference betwixt the obsequies of the two sexes, 
they profess ignorance. Believing in the transmigration of 
souls, they are besides, and perhaps in consequence, much 
given to superstitous reliance in omens derived from animals 
and birds. 

During the period of my stay at Toorun Mall I had 
every reason to judge favourably of its climate. The 
accompanying meteorological observations will show a 
mean maximum of sun temperature of 35 and 47 for the 
month of May, which is particularly low for the altitude 
attained. 

To account for this it must be taken into consideration 
that several causes are brought into play ; viz. the 
proximity of a large lake, the evaporation from which ex- 
tending over a superficies of upwards of 120 square acres 
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must be very great ; adjoining forests which are known 
always to conduce to decreased temperature ; and the soil, 
which being of a plastic and attractive nature, would also 
materially aid to lower the range of the thermometer. 

Above the influence of the hot winds, Toorun JVIall is 
visited for the greater part of the year by strong and steady 
winds from the W. and S.W. quarters, which evidently 
coming from the ocean (distant about loo miles), and carry- 
ing along with them a great amount of moisture, add much 
to the agreeable sensation of the atmosphere, which to the 
feelings seems always to be of a temperature lower than 
that indicated by the thermometer. Everything on the 
hill tends to prove a temperate climate. The stranger is 
first attracted by the greenness and freshness of the trees 
and shrubs, and the grass which, where it has been burnt 
will, even in May — the hottest month of the year — throw 
out during the course of a few days new shoots ; and this 
not after any fall of rain, but from the moisture naturally 
inherent in the soil nourishing the roots. Toorun Mall, 
however, with all the benefits which might be derived from 
a residence on it, will not, I am afraid, bear a close com- 
parison to the sanatorium in the M ahabaleshwur Hills, 
which has a general temperature of 5 degrees or so lower 
than that of the place under review. In the equability of 
climate I doubt if there is much difference. The annual 
mean of daily variation at Mahabaleshwur being nearly 10°, 
and that of Toorun Mall merely, in the hottest month of the 
year, not exceeding I5"33°. For May the power of the 
sun's rays is equal to 30-12°, which I have not the means of 
comparing with Mahabaleshwur, but which I doubt not will 
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hot exceed it very much if at all. The Hill is very subject 
to thunder storms with great falls of rain, and I have been 
informed by its inhabitants that during the monsoon, such 
is the intensity of the rain that for days prominent objects 
within a few yards of their huts are entirely concealed 
from view. Of this I had personal demonstration, for though 
on the two occasions specified in the register of observa- 
tions rain did not fall for any length of time, nevertheless 
a. few hours sufficed to indicate a fall of 12.5 inches. The 
cold season is said to be particularly severe; and frost of 
common occurrence. The Bheels state that the sides of the 
lakes have been repeatedly frozen, and on a late occasion the 
smaller lake (which may be 150 yards long and 100 broad) 
was almost completely frozen over. Amongst the natives 
disease occurs but seldom, with the exception of slight 
fevers (easily reduced by their own simple treatment) and 
dysentery after the rains, there is nothing else to give one 
reason to believe that Toorun Mall is visited by any 
epidemic. 

The months most desirable for a residence on the Hill 
would be April and May. Previous to the latter part of 
April, I am not inclined to suppose that the disparity in 
the climate of the place and that of the plains is so great 
as to cause much benefit to an invalid seeking change of 
air. As a Sanatorium perhaps, the hill does not boast of 
such a climate as would lead one to believe that an invalid 
far advanced in disease would receive much good from a 
trip to it. Nevertheless to one not already prostrated 
from illness, but whose ailments only require a change of 
air and scene, I believe few places would afford a more 
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agreeable retreat. As a sanitary station to European 
soldiers Toorun Mall has many objections. The most 
conclusive being the difficulty with which it is reached : 
the extent of jungle which is to be traversed; the enhanced 
cost of provisions which might be expected consequent on 
bad roads (Sydah being the nearest market) ; the limited 
period of time to be passed on the Hill ; and the severe 
rainy season precluding any hopes of it being a fit habita- 
tion for invalids during the prevalence of the monsoon. 
As compared with Nimar the range of the thermometer 
shows a most gratifying result. For the month of May at 

Mundlasir, the maximum was ... 104° 
Ditto mean ... 93-5 

Ditto minimum ... 83 

Toorun Mall, the maximum was ... 85'47 
Ditto mean ... 77"78 

Ditto minimum ... 70'i4 

thus showing a difference of more than 18^ degrees in 
favour of the latter. Mundlasir is considered to be in 
general about 7 degrees higher in temperature than Mhow 
and Indore in Malwa. 

In conclusion I would remark that people desirous of 
making a trial of the cUmate of Toorun Mall would do 
wisely if they made arrangements for supplies for them- 
selves and retainers to be procured from time to time in 
the Nimar side at Chiculda and Burwanee, and in the 
Candesh at Sydah (6 miles north of the Taptee) and the 
adjoining villages. They must come provided with ever) - 
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thing, as the Bheels hving on the hill grow grain and 
other produce merely for their own limited consumption. 
If a prolonged stay is anticipated, it would be advisable 
that they be accompanied by a carpenter or two and a 
few thatchers, for the purpose of erecting a more substantial 
habitation than that afforded by canvas. The Bheels 
inhabiting the Hill, with management, will be always 
found ready to work for the European stranger, but with 
the exception of cutting down and collecting timber, 
bamboos, and grass, and the making of a very substantial 
description of rope from the bark of the Unjun Tree, 
nothing more can be expected from them. Their great 
incentives to exertion seem to be amack and tobacco ; 
with a due and cautious application of these luxuries, in 
addition to the just hire of their labour, difficulties vanish. 
Shouldthevisitors to the Hill be sportsmen, I am afraid they 
will not find many attractions on the summit, beyond 
the shooting of leopards, which are the pests of the place — 
prowling about one's tents in a most unconcerned manner 
after darkness has set in, killing any stray sheep or dogs 
that they may chance to come across — and bears, who 
coming out at night from their lairs in the rocks feed on 
the fruit of wild forest trees surrounding the lakes. How- 
ever, in the surrounding jungles at the foot of the mountain, 
the jungle fowl is very common, and the wild buffalo — with 
all the descriptions of large game usually found in the 
plains — are not wanting. From Nassick, officers are 
in the habit of going to Vujuneer ; and from Dhoolia and 
Malligaun to Supt Sing for the hot season. The difficulties 
to be surmounted in reaching Toorun Mall, I have been 
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informed, are not greater than those every year undergone 
by the gentlemen visiting for health and recreation the 
above named hills. 

Indore, igthjune, 1851. 

N.B. — The Meteorological Ohservatiom, Maps, &>€., being too 
hilky in size, are not inserted in this puhlication. 
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STATEMENT OP THE SERVICES 
of 

Lt. Colonel F. A. V. THURBURN, 

LATE OF THE BENGAL STAFF CORPS. 

Deposited in the Records of Adjutant Generals Office in Calcutta, 
13W1 March, 1862. 



Services in the Field. 



Served with the Army of Gwalior, 1843. Present at the action 
of Maharajpore, Medal. 

Served with the Army of the Sutledge, 1845. Present at the 
defence of Ferozepore, and the action of Ferozshurur, Medal. 

Served with the Bhopal Contingent, in command of the 
Infantry Regiment and Guns of that Force, in the attack on the 
Rohillas, at Kale Kheree, 6th October, 1846. Received the thanks 
of the Governor General, Lord Hardinge, who was pleased to order 
that Lt. Thurburn's name should be placed in honourable record 
for that service. 

Served in Turkey with the Turkish Contingent Cavalry during 
a portion of 1855. 

Served with the Troops under the command of Brigadier 
General Campbell, in the attack on the Rebel Forces at Papamow, 
near Allahabad, in January, 1858. Favourably mentioned in his 
despatch, published in general orders of March 1858. 

Served as Civil officer (Political Agent) in the expedition of 
Major General Walpole in Oude and Rohilcund in 1858. Present 
at the actions of Roohea and Allygunge in April, 1858, Medal.' 

Mentioned favourably in the Minute Despatch of the Right 
Honourable the Governor General of India, dated the .30th Dec, 
1859, recording the services of administrative officers' during the 
Rebellion of 1857-58. 

Received the thanks of Her Majesty for services then rendered , 
communicated in a letter to his address from the Secretary of 
State for India, bearing date the nth June, i860. 



Nature of Employment during service. 

Joined the 14th Regt. B N.I. in 1S42. 

Appointed acting adjutant of the Regiment in January 1846. 

Continued in that capacity until March 1S46. 

Joined the Bhopal Contingent as adjutant of Artillery, Cavalry 
and Infantry in May 1846. 

Appointed acting 2nd, in Command of that Force during 1852. 

Proceeded to England on Furlough on the 4th July, 1853. 

Appointed to the Turkish Contingent Cavalry in April 1855, 
and held the rank of Cavalry Commandant in it. 

Returned to India 6 Nov. 1855. 

Appointed special assistant to the Deputy Commissioner of 
Fyzabad, for the Magisterial Charge of the City of Fyzabad in 
Oude, in February 1856. 

Appointed acting Deputy Judge Advocate General of the 
Allahabad District and Cawnpore Division in Dec. 1857, 

Re-appointed to the Oude Commission in March 1858, and 
acted for a short time as a Magistrate in the City of Lucknow. 

Appointed Civil Officer to the Column under Major General 
Walpole in April 185S. 

Appointed special assistant to the Judicial Commissioner of 
Oude in June 1858. 

Appointed Deputy Commissioner of the District of Mahomdee 
in Oude April 1859. 

Retains at present that appointment 13 March 1862. 

The Conduct of Major F. A. V. Thurburn has never been the 
subject of a Court Martial or Court of Inquiry. Dated 13th March, 
i852. 

Lt Colonel Thurburn retired from the service on the 30th June, 
1S63, when on leave to England on Medical Certificate. 



